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WHO’S WHO 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN is the dean of American 
Catholic journalists. In 1873, at the age of nineteen, 
he received his A.B. from St. Francis Xavier’s Col- 
lege, New York, and in the year following he be- 
came managing editor of the Irish American. 
Thereafter he was connected with many news- 
papers in many cities. In 1906 he undertook the 
office of Assistant Managing Editor of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. In 1909, when AMERICA was being 
launched, he joined the editorial staff, weathered 
all the changes, and is today more valuable than 
ever before. Through two decades and more he has 
been editor of Records and Studies and the Mono- 
graph Series of the United States Catholic Histori- 
eal Society. A Knight of St. Gregory, right worthy 
of the honor. . .. JOHN GIBBONS broke into liter- 
ature some few years back when he described his 
unique pilgrimage in his Tramping to Lourdes. He 
tramped through Ireland, Spain, Portugal, far-east- 
ern Europe, the Holy Land, and wrote his experi- 
ences in the most casually humorous, disarming sort 
of books. British, Sir, of course. . . . JOHN J. 
O’CONNOR is the Catholic editor of the press ser- 
vice, National Conference of Jews and Christians. 


NEXT WEEK will be issued a document of rare 
interest. Don Enrique Matorras, the ex-Secretary 
General of the Communist Youth Organization of 
Spain, will give his reasons for his break with Com- 
munism. . . . William J. Benn will write the Eugen- 
ics sequel to his Birth Control article. . . . Francis 
Beauchesne Thornton and Leonard Feeney will be 
in partial contradiction on poet Hopkins. 
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CONGRESS is in session, and the open time for 
amendments to the Constitution is with us again. 
As these lines are written, it is announced that 
Senator Burke of Nebraska, a Democrat, and Rep- 
resentative Tinkham of Massachusetts, a Republi- 
can, will introduce an amendment to limit future 
Presidents of the United States to one term of six 
years. Few considerations caused the framers of 
the Constitution more trouble than the length of 
the President’s term. Ten different suggestions 
were made, ranging from the recommendation that 
the President serve for three years to Hamilton’s 
suggestion that he serve for life. Franklin, Mason 
of Virginia, and Pinckney of South Carolina, 
thought that no President should serve more than 
one term of six years. At one time, the Constitu- 
tional Convention adopted this plan; later, it voted 
for a single term of seven years; and finally fixed 
on a four-year term, and said nothing about eligi- 
bility for a second term. It is interesting to observe 
that in the Constitution of the Confederate States, 
provision was made for a single term of six years. 
Theoretically, there is no reason why a good execu- 
tive should not be kept in office as long as he is 
willing to serve, and, also theoretically, a poor ex- 
ecutive should be turned out after a month or two. 
There is nothing against either proposition in the 
Constitution. It is argued in favor of the Amend- 
ment providing a single term of six years, that a 
President is hampered by the fact that either he or 
his party, or both, begin to campaign for re-election 
immediately after Inauguration Day. With re-elec- 
tion in mind, he is apt to compromise weakly when 
he ought to fight strongly. If he knows that he has 
six years to do what he thinks ought to be done, 
and also knows that ther@ can be no second term, 
he will enjoy a larger degree of independence. 


HARDLY had the noise of the horns, bells and 
whistles, that welcomed in the New Year, died 
away when it was taken up by the rat-tat-tat of 
resounding pressure-guns driving home red-hot 
rivets on already-prepared steel in the naval ship- 
yards all over the world. A joyous welcome to the 
year 1937 from the war lords! 1922 saw the great 
powers seated around a conference table at Wash- 
ington in an honest endeavor to limit naval arma- 
ments, and for a few years it looked as though the 
dreams of the first Hague Conference had come 
true. On December 31 these naval treaties of fifteen 
years’ standing elapsed and some of the former sig- 
natories had refused to renew them. Once again 
the race for the world’s largest and most powerful 
fleet is on. England and Japan are foremost in the 
race and we may be certain the United States will 
not lag far behind. France, Germany, Italy and 
Soviet Russia are very definitely in the running. 
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On the face of it the Washington Treaty and the 
yet-later Geneva and London Conferences were ut- 
terly futile. No measures were adopted to limit 
cruisers and smaller craft, and while limitation was 
effected in ships of the battleship class, de facto 
many of the nations were building as furiously as 
ever. Perhaps the results of the Washington Con- 
ference have been in vain. We prefer to think that 
it may be an indication of what might yet be done, 
a harbinger of a day when good faith and honest 
dealing will be established between the nations. 
After all, a fifteen year truce is something accom- 
plished. If the delegates to the Hague in 1899 could 
have effected anything like it, they would have be- 
lieved the millenium to have arrived. It may be the 
recent conference of the American countries at 
Buenos Aires may prove that more substantial and 
beneficial results are to be gained from candid 
negotiations than by recourse to arms. 


“AMID the rigors of the Civil War,” announces an 
editorial of the New York Post, “the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has found time to run its Christmas lot- 
tery.” We are, then, informed that the sale of the 
tickets amounted to $1,912,000 and as the tickets 
winning the first and second prizes were not sold, 
but were held by the Government, the tidy sum of 
$1,575,000 was stored away in the Government’s 
coffers. And the Government, if you can imagine it, 
boasts about it. But now comes the prize bit of 
logic of the century. The editorial continues: “Yet 
they say the Spanish Government is Communistic. 
Sounds more like a nifty out of Wall Street to us.” 
We may as well argue that there is no Communism 
in Russia because an observer, while visiting the 
country, saw only smooth-shaven men on the 
streets and to be a Communist one must have a 
shaggy beard. It is twaddle like this that is being 
passed out to hoodwink readers as to the true state 
of affairs in Spain and gullable John Public is sup- 
posed to swallow it, hook, line and sinker. There is 
no question about the Spanish Government being 
Communistic and they freely admit it in their own 
papers. And as to the lottery, anyone at all familiar 
with the Spanish people knows that the Christmas 
lottery is a custom so established that nothing un- 
der the sun could possibly interfere with it. Work 
ceases everywhere when the drawing is held. A 
man might even rally on his deathbed long enough 
to ascertain the results and as for marrying a wife 
at that inconvenient hour, it would be unthinkable. 
The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from 
the Christmas lottery in Spain is that on that day 
“an old Spanish custom” was observed as usual. 
One might be tempted to put his tongue in his 
cheek and remark that the Communist Government 
in Spain needed money badly for the prosecution 











of the war and used a handy means of salting away 
a cold million and a half. It does have a Wall Street 
savor to it. It is not the first trick that Communism 
has taken from the capitalist. 


“A SYSTEM—call it what you will—under which 
it is possible for five or six millions of willing and 
able-bodied men to be out of work and unable to 
secure work for months at a time, with no other 
source of income, cannot be said to be perfect or 
even satisfactory; on the contrary, it can be said 
to have failed in at least one very important detail.” 
These are no Communist’s words but were spoken 
by Mr. Daniel Willard, President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, before a serious gathering. Mr. 
Willard is almost excessively apologetic when, put- 
ting himself in the place of the able-bodied man 
anxious to work, unable to find any and forced by 
circumstances to steal, he adds: “While I do not 
like to say so, I would be less than candid if I did 
not say that in such circumstances I should steal 
before I would starve.” Let Mr. Willard take heart 
from the thought that Christian moral teaching 
would absolve him from guilt in his supposed case. 
It is not cheering to consider our unemployment 
problem. But unless we are ready to make some 
radical changes in the “system” and moreover fore- 
go some of our much prized national boasts, to 
name only one, our high standard of living, it looks 
as if our present eight million unemployed will not 
be greatly reduced. Each one of these is a potential 
agitator, Communist, Anarchist. Meanwhile there 
is something that can be done. Within a week, in 
three Eastern cities, three parties were given for 
members of the family, the cost of which averaged 
$50,000 each. What to do, you wili say. The money 
is their’s to spend as they will, after they have paid 
their due taxes. Let this much be said: the same 
teaching that absolves the starving man that steals 
a loaf, points with steady hand to the obligations 
of wealth, the duties of the possessors of this 
world’s goods. Private property, whether in land 
or other goods, is not an absolute thing, as any 
acquaintance with Catholic teaching will prove, 
whether one consults the Papal Encyclicals, the 
Medieval moralists or the Church Fathers of the 
earlier centuries. 


A PRAYER book which no Catholic should leave 
unread is The Priest’s Ritual, a small black book 
purchasable for a small sum at any Catholic store. 
The name Priest’s Ritual (it is called now The 
Priest’s New Ritual to indicate a revised edition) is 
a misnomer. True it is used by the priest, but it is 
used on the laity. It is unthinkable, yet probably in 
ninety cases out of a hundred true, that people 
should get baptized, married, annointed, viaticumed, 
and even perhaps buried, without ever once having 
read the prayers which the priest says for them on 
these occasions. An intelligent attendance at the 
administration of the Sacraments, baptisms and 
marriages particularly, is impossible to one who 
does not know what is being said in the liturgical 


prayers. That is why guests and friends, and even 
often the participants themselves, look so stupid 
and bewildered while these rites are going on. I 
wonder how many wives have ever read the beauti- 
ful prayer for the bride said over them during the 
Canon at a Nuptial Mass. It is one of the most mov- 
ing prayers uttered by the Church. No bride could 
ever know what is being said for her at this most 
sacred moment in the Nuptial Mass without being 
haunted for the rest of her married life by the maj- 
esty and excellence of her Sacrament. Every Cath- 
olic should have in his home The Priest’s New 
Ritual, should read it for instruction, and use it to 
accompany in spirit the prayer of the priest while 
the Sacraments are being administered to him or 
one of his household. Forget the fact that the ritual 
is called “Priest’s.” The recipients of the prayers 
contained in it are the laity. And the laity ought to 
know well how the Sacraments are administered. 


BEFORE the Vatican World Exhibition of the 
Catholic Press sinks into the oblivion of mere mem- 
ories, a few figures collected by it on the power of 
the press, are of interest. There are in the world 
49,883 dailies, of these 24,700 are in Europe, 17,800 
in the American continents. We all know how peri- 
odicals have multiplied in late years. Compare this: 
In 1898 there were 52,704 in the world; in 1935, 
200,000. Every day, between 150 and 200 millions 
read their newspapers, as against fifty million who 
listen to the radio and thirty million who see films. 
The press which certainly influences opinion in a 
more definite way than either the radio or the 
screen, would seem to be still the greatest power 
for good or evil in the world. We are not surprised 
to learn that Holland had the finest display, when 
we remember its population and reflect on its 
thirty-four Catholic dailies, its excellent reviews 
for all ages and conditions of people, including even 
“funnies” in which Communism is mercilessly 
scored (This is paying it back in its own coin). The 
press plays a great and necessary role in Belgium’s 
fierce tussle with Socialism and Communism. Of 
the 2,200,000 printed copies of the dailies, 935,000 
are Catholic, 565,000 hostile, and 700,000 indiffer- 
ent. There are thirty Catholic dailies as against 
thirty-four non-Catholic and 800 Catholic reviews 
and bulletins. It is sad to think of the 83 Catholic 
dailies that were in Spain, led by the great Hl De- 
bate, 60 “cultural” reviews, 134 weeklies and 194 
monthlies. To offset that influence a special section 
of the Exhibit, The Russicum Institute of Commu- 
nist Proganda, displayed graphically by maps and 
charts the deadly work that, emanating from Mos- 
cow, ran into arson, pillage, and murder. In the 
USSR, 10,000 Communist papers are printed in 86 
languages, with a circulation of 37,000,000 copies. 
But the pamphleteering, wherein they outstrip all, 
is immense. So filthy, cbscene, blasphemous were 
the Moscow posters—these are not intended for for- 
eign circulation—that this section of the Exhibit 
was restricted to admission by invitation. And the 
moral, dear reader, why, if you are not a sub- 
scriber to a Catholic paper, it is time to begin. 
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TROTSKY FINDS 
REFUGE IN MEXICO 


He may not prove to be a good neighbor 





JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 














THE news that former revolutionary co-leader 
Leon Trotsky has been ejected from his Norwegian 
retreat and has set sail for Mexico may be thought 
to be of concern only to his professional enemies, 
the Stalinist Bolsheviks now securely reigning in 
Soviet Russia. These, of course, are crying aloud 
over the treachery of Mexico’s hospitality to the 
hated rival. In Mexico itself the Soviet Union’s rep- 
resentatives have made drastic but useless repre- 
sentations over this insult to Russian democracy. 
Groups friendly to Calles are reported as ready to 
raise revolt if the arch-Bolshevik sets foot on Mexi- 
can soil. Outside of his own professional followers, 
the Trotskyist faction of Mexican Communists, it is 
hard to see how anybody can be particularly happy 
over his appearance. In the United States the senti- 
ment appears to be that since Trotsky is pretty 
much of a “has-been,” completely out with the rul- 
ing Communist caste, it makes little difference 
where he is. He is just another celebrated exile, who 
could form a Left wing of the ex-monarchs’ club, 
along with Alfonso of Spain and ex-King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria. 

All this is true enough as far as it goes. It may 
be only adding another headache to an already 
overstocked supply, to be troubled about Trotsky. 
Nevertheless, he has said and done enough to per- 
suade a thoughtful person that he will bear watch- 
ing 


Regardless of Moscow’s official attitude toward 
Trotsky, the truth is that the plan of revolutionary 
achievement in Spain worked out as Trotsky had 
conceived it. The principal apostle of the Popular 
Front in Spain was the anarchist Andreas Nin, who 
had been one of Trotsky’s right-hand men in Mos- 
cow, and was still devoted to him and was his 
mouthpiece in Spain. This Popular Front, which 
brought 1,200,000 organized Spanish workers into 
line with the Red Front in December, 1934, is Mos- 
cow’s most notable achievement in our times. Its 
policy has now become familiar in this country as 
well as abroad: the method of issuing popular slo- 
gans, totally irrespective of whether they harmonize 
or not with the supposed ultimate aims of Commu- 
nism. Any slogan will do, as long as it will capture 
the imagination of the multitude, and secure, by 
hook or by crook, adherence to the Popular Front, 
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of which, however, the Communist party remains 
the sole organizer and ultimate motive power. De- 
mocracy, peace, anti-war, anti-Fascism, even the 
Christmas spirit, are so much grist to the Popular 
Front mill. As Andreas Nin stated to the correspon- 
dent of the London Times, who wrote on January 
11, 1933 (Dublin Review, October, 1936) : 

We began first with an educational campaign, and 
now we are engaged in organizing Workers’ Soviets 
in anticipation of the crucial moment when the 
Workers must be the first to arrive on the scene and 
to seize power. . .. We undertook to group the masses 
round the symbols of democracy, such symbols as 
they could understand, to give the masses illusions 
... we organized political juntas which in Spain have 
a traditional significance, and which at the right mo- 
ment could be converted into Soviets. 

From his retreat at Kadikoy, in Turkey, in the 
early part of 1931, Mr. Trotsky used precisely the 
same language. Though the Popular Front hand is 
the hand of Stalin and Comrade Dimitrov, general 
secretary of the Third International, the voice, the 
voice is singularly like that of Trotsky. “In a series 
of articles and letters,” states Trotsky, ‘we proved 
the tremendous importance of the slogans of de- 
mocracy for the further development of the Spanish 
revolution. Unemployment relief, the seven-hour 
working day, the agrarian revolution, national au- 
tonomy—all these vital, basic questions are in one 
way or another connected in the consciousness of 
the great majority of the Spanish workers—the 
anarcho-syndicalists included—with the future Cor- 
tes.” So, he concludes, Communists must get busy 
and see that the Cortes elections take place in the 
spirit of the Communist revolution. 

Mr. Trotsky made perfectly plain that Commu- 
nists should not be in any way squeamish about the 
choice of means for creating “illusion.” He writes: 
“There exist—by your leave—Marxists who have a 
lofty contempt for such a slogan, for example, as 
universal, equal, direct and secret suffrage for all 
men and women from the age of eighteen. Never- 
theless had the Spanish Communists advanced this 
slogan in time and defended it in speeches, articles, 
leaflets and scatterbills they would have acquired 
tremendous popularity. . . . We do not solidarize 
ourselves for a moment with the illusions of the 
masses; but whatever is progressive under these 

















illusions must be utilized by us to the utmost, other- 
wise we are not revolutionists but contemptible ped- 
ants. The mere lowering of the voting age grips the 
hearts of many hundreds of thousands of working 
men and working women, peasants and peasant 
women.” 

The masses of workers, soldiers and peasants 
must pass through the stage of Socialist-republican 
illusions in order to rid themselves of these illusions 
all the more radically and conclusively.” (Italics 
mine.) Experience teaches the value of a “broad 
and audacious united-front policy.” Communists 
will “tirelessly explain to the masses of the people 
... that no alliance is needed with the republicans 
and the Socialists whose policy will inevitably be 
founded on concessions to the reaction and will tend 
to cover up its intrigues.” 

The peasants, writes Trotsky, “will wait with the 
greatest anxiety what the Cortes will say about the 
agrarian question. Is it hard to understand what 
significance a Communist agrarian program un- 
folded from the tribune of the Cortes might have 
under present conditions? . . . The tribune of the 
Cortes is needed by the Communists as a bond with 
the masses. And from this bond will develop actions 
which will flow over the head of the Cortes. Here 
lies the essence of the revolutionary-dialectical re- 
lationship toward parliament.” 

Most definite was Mr. Trotsky that there would 
be no middle course, no possible illusion that there 
was any natural connection between the workers’ 
spontaneous revolt against unjust conditions in 
Spain and the Communist revolution as such. He 
repeatedly and bitterly upbraided the Stalin regime, 
the Moscow “epigones,” for the idea, in his mind 
unworkable and totally false, that there could be 
any “growing over” by a process of natural evolu- 
tion from the “bourgeois revolution” that strove to 
initiate social reforms into the Utopia of the Com- 
munist dictatorship. The latter could be achieved 
only by a drastic seizure of power. “The revolu- 
tion,” writes Trotsky, “does not believe in words. 
It tests everything and, what is more, it tests it in 
blood. Only the dictatorship of the proletariat can 
overthrow the rule of the bourgeoisie. . . . Make 
your preparations for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, prepare seriously, stubbornly, tirelessly!” 

Nevertheless, the great democratic illusion must 
not be disturbed and the reality too quickly un- 
masked. “Immediately, however, the Spanish Com- 
munists are confronted with the task not of strug- 
gle for power, but of the struggle for the masses, 
and furthermore, this struggle will develop in the 
next period on the basis of the bourgeois republic 
and to a great degree under the slogans of democ- 
racy.” 

Just how this little job is to be accomplished is 
made plain. “Every time the masses are involved 
into struggle, they invariably feel—cannot but feel 
—an acute need for an authoritative organization 
rising above the parties, factions, sects, and capable 
of uniting all the workers for joint action. One must 
know how to put forward this slogan to the masses 
at a suitable occasion—and such occasions are now 
met with at every step.” And do not be premature. 


In his Ten Commandments of the Spanish Com- 
munist Mr. Trotsky repeats his assertion of the un- 
dying opposition of the “proletariat,” represented 
by Russian Communism, to the “ ‘Socialist’ republi- 
can agents of the bourgeoisie,” that is, to the mod- 
erately democratic and progressive elements who 
were trying to restore social order. That “violent 
clashes between the workers and the Socialist lead- 
ers will increase,” opens up great possibilities for 
the revolutionary policy of the united front. 

The slogan of national self-determination is con- 
venient for use among the strongly nationalistic 
Catalonians. “In the future, national questions, as 
well as ali others, will be decided by Soviets as the 
organs of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Once 
the Communist regime can dictate to the Basques 
and Catalonians, they will be told whether they 
may enjoy national self-determination. 

“The Communists issue the most radical demo- 
cratic slogans: complete freedom for the proleta- 
rian organizations, freedom of local self-administra- 
tion, election of all officials by the people, admission 
to suffrage of men and women from the age of 
eighteen, etc., formation of a workers’ militia and, 
later on, of a peasants’ militia. Confiscation of all 
properties of the dynasty and of the Church for the 
benefit of the people, above all of the unemployed, 
the poor peasants, and for improving the conditions 
of the soldiers. Complete separation of Church and 
state. All civil rights and political privileges to the 
soldiers.” The Communists must immediately work 
out a revolutionary agrarian program. “By insuring 
unity in their own ranks, the Communists will win 
the confidence of the proletariat and of the great 
majority of the poor peasants, they will take power, 
arms in hand, and they will open up the era of the 
Socialist revolution.” (His italics.) 

The differences between the tactics that the Com- 
munists followed in Spain, and what Mr. Trotsky 
wanted them to follow, are, for all practical pur- 
poses, the differences between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. Like Jove from the head of Minerva, 
sprang perfect from his relentless brain the revolu- 
tionary program of shrewd analysis of popular dis- 
content, bitter hostility to all genuinely reforming 
elements, “illusions” created by clever articulation 
of popular sentiment into manufactured slogans, 
patient timing of the precise moment for the seizure 
of power “rifle in hand,” which is always ecstati- 
cally contemplated, preceded by the organization of 
Communist power by the Popular Front. The ha- 
tred borne toward Trotsky by Stalin does not pre- 
vent a powerful respect for his ideas, his person- 
ality, and his numerous following, entertained 
through fear. This fear manifested itself in the re- 
cent trials of Trotsky’s Moscow accomplices. And 
terror brings stranger bed fellows than politics. 
The united-front program that has already suc- 
ceeded in so profoundly confusing and impressing 
American psychology is in its essence a Trotsky 
program. At any rate you do not find him carica- 
tured in the ever-gibing Moscow press. Mr. Trotsky 
may be a has-been, a cipher, an outcast and a worm 
of the earth. But he is the type of worm one would 
rather not have burrowing next door. 
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THE LAY LEADER 
GOES ROUND AND ROUND 


Far better to concentrate on single apostolate 





JOHN J. O'CONNOR 














IT is extremely difficult for any layman to adhere 
strictly to one specific apostolate. This is due, in 
part, to an excess of zeal; for Catholic Action feeds 
upon itself, and continually opening up new vistas 
and releasing new currents of energy, drives the 
young neophyte far beyond the limited frontiers of 
action he originally set for himself. It is likewise 
true that an appalling dearth of sound, construc- 
tive lay leadership imposes a crushing burden upon 
those few champions of a truly Catholic Reforma- 
tion who have demonstrated their fitness for high 
command in the Church’s auxiliary forces. 

It should be apparent that one layman, assuming 
the best intentions in the world, should not rush 
into every available field of action and seek to ad- 
vance radical programs that may do more harm 
than good. He should, on the contrary, master the 
multitudinous aspects of one apostolate. He should 
look upon it not as a hobby, to be taken up and put 
down as the mood seizes him, but as a permanent 
career. He should devote the major part of his time 
to the accomplishment of a single objective. A mu- 
sic student, to quote a homely illustration, does not 
devote part of his free time to the science of har- 
monics and the rest of it to shadow-boxing, short- 
story writing, sculpture, law, medicine and arche- 
ology. Neither should the layman thrust himself 
into every conceivable type of work in the hope of 
advancing each cause by the expenditure of a small 
fraction of his total energy. 

This does not mean, of course, that a layman 
should ignore those religious societies and confra- 
ternities which will aid him in becoming a more 
perfect instrument in the hands of God. But I sub- 
mit that he should have one major interest, one 
great ambition, one supreme vocation, and that he 
should neither desire nor be compelled to desert his 
post for the purpose of aiding every other weak sec- 
tor along the entire battle-front. The Catholic world 
to-day, however, is demanding this very thing. 

The birth of a new organization is not necessarily 
an index to Catholic Action progress. Membership 
is recruited almost entirely from among those lay- 
men who have already achieved a reputation for 
aggressive leadership. John Jones, for example, is 
the diocesan president of the Holy Name Society. 
Jim White is actively campaigning for retreatants. 
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Bill Smith is a Faithful Navigator in the Knights of 
Columbus. Tom Brown is secretary of the local 
Nocturnal Adoration Society. These distinguished 
laymen are doing excellent work in the field of their 
special interest. Their zeal is penalized, however, by 
our insatiable demand that they contribute gener- 
ously of themselves to every existing lay organiza- 
tion in the Church and to every new apostolate. 

The same harassed laymen are compelled, there- 
fore, to attend every important function, to serve 
on every important committee, to participate in 
every important religious undertaking in their re- 
spective communities. This explains, in some mea- 
sure, why one always meets the same people at 
every Catholic gathering. These stalwarts are not 
permitted to suggested that vast numbers of the 
laity in the United States are unidentified with any 
Catholic organization whatsoever and that some at- 
tempt should be made to enlist those forgotten men 
for service at the front. 

While the problem of inbreeding in Catholic Ac- 
tion continues unchecked, a vast unorganized bu- 
reaucracy flourishes and extends itself over this 
nation with prodigious rapidity. No one society or 
individual, it would appear, will ever be permitted 
to direct the advance of a particular apostolate. 
Rival field-marshals issue orders for an attack and 
a retreat on the same day. Sometimes the attack 
is directed against the enemy. More frequently it 
is centered upon the six other organizations in the 
same field which are either busily duplicating or 
piously impeding each other’s work. 

The layman, in moments of depression, is con- 
scious of vast elaborate administrative and finan- 
cial mechanisms to accomplish simple objectives, of 
many boards of strategy continually working at 
cross-purposes, of gigantic propaganda machines to 
eulogize future accomplishments, of contradictory 
ultimatums to the world at large, of endless de- 
bates upon points of order or amendments to anti- 
quated constitutions, of passionate exhortations to 
achieve the impossible, of impractical visions and 
ambitions at war with reality. The zealous layman 
frequently wonders whether his compulsory mem- 
bership in sixteen interlocking directorates is essen- 
tial to his participation in Catholic Action. He may 
even question the fact whether, in serving the in- 


























exorable demands of the bureaucracy, he is partici- 
pating in the lay apostolate at all. 

The confusion and uncertainty that exists in the 
ranks of the lay militia today almost beggars de- 
scription. Without benefit of a Catholic Action gen- 
eral staff, without integrated responsibility, with- 
out clearly defined authority, without a plan of 
campaign, and without recognizable objectives, 
frantic leaders are struggling desperately to bring 
order out of chaos and are succeeding only in ag- 
gravating the fiasco. Concentration of attention 
upon any one important sector is impossible for the 
reason that each leader must somehow divide him- 
self among sixteen widely-scattered sectors and, at 
the same time, prevent his volunteer enlistments 
from deserting and from firing upon each other. 

The zealous leader is not only required to grapple 
with all the major problems confronting our bank- 
rupt civilization, but he must also take part in an 
endless round of lotteries, bazaars, carnivals, card 
parties and dances, picnics and bingo games. If he 
does not purchase a ticket or take a chance on a 
hope chest, an automobile, or a ton of coal, it is at 
once assumed that Communist propaganda has 
dulled his spirituality and robbed him of every holy 
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impulse to extend the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

Furthermore, he must try to reconcile two con- 
tradictory philosophies of Catholic Action. Some 
authorities assert that the layman should maintain 
his own station in life and try to convert other 
members of his profession or avocation to the Cath- 
olic way of life. Equally eminent authorities insist 
that the layman should sell what he has and prac- 
tice the evangelical counsels. But if the layman 
obeys his first common-sense impulse, the advo- 
cates of poverty will chide him for his lack of cour- 
age. By the same token, if he appears at a Catholic 
Action dinner without a tuxedo, the more conserva- 
tive element will look upon him as an incomparable 
boor. 

If Catholic Action is to succeed in this country, 
we must straighten and strengthen our battle line. 
We must direct the energies of our young people 
into well-marked channels. We must develop new 
leaders and permit them to work uninterruptedly in 
their chosen fields. We must check the growth of 
bureaucracy, divide responsibility under a general 
staff, re-state our objectives, inaugurate a new 
discipline, and develop a new morale. Only then can 
the attack go forward. 


| GIVE YOU THE POPE! 


Pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walsingham 


JOHN GIBBONS 














THAT’S the way, don’t you know, that we in Eng- 
land begin a toast; only I have forgotten why we 
eall it that, if indeed I ever knew. But anyway at 
the end of the eating part of every public dinner 
you get: “The King, God Bless Him,” and then 
everybody sits down again with relief and is al- 
lowed to smoke. And with “The King” there comes 
with us Catholics “The Pope,” and actually for 
years we used to have rather exciting arguments as 
to which should come first, until our Archbishop 
put in the curious ruling that the Holy Father 
really wanted more praying for than drinking for. 
Which spoiled it all. 

Actually, I myself have seen the Papal-Honours’ 
question quite satisfactorily disposed of—by acci- 
dent. That was at Walsingham, and if as is likely 
Catholics in America know nothing about Walsing- 


ham in England then it might be as well to explain 
what the place is. It is a big village or a tiny town 
of, perhaps, two thousand people, and in the middle 
ages there was a very great and famous Shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham, and pilgrims were com- 
ing there from all over Europe. It’s all over now, 
and there are only some great ruins in a private 
park and a few antiquarian survivals in local 
speech; so there is a bit of a valley which an old- 
fashioned laborer may still four centuries after the 
“reformation” speak of as “Our Lady’s Lap.” 
Some years ago there was a revival, only not our 
revival. The extreme High Church party of what 
we call the Church of England started a new Shrine 
of their own, and now there is an Anglican Nun- 
nery with far more ritual than anything in Rome. 
The townlet then became a sort of nucleus of High 
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Anglicanism and there is a whole colony of what 
we should call the retired classes. It is a quietly 
pleasant country and prices are cheap; the maiden 
lady with a few hundred dollars a year of her own 
and a taste for Anglican ecclesiology will often go 
and settle at Walsingham. 

A couple of years ago we Catholics came along 
too. We couldn’t get our ancient shrine, but some- 
body with some money bought a building a mile or 
so outside the village which had for centuries been 
a semi-ruined barn, and restored it as the “Slipper 
Chapel.” It would be the place where the medieval 
pilgrims would take off their shoes to walk barefoot 
the last stretch to the great shrine itself. There was 
money spent on the restoration, and there is an 
Image of Our Lady of Walsingham which the schol- 
ars say is an exact replica of the ancient statue, 
and there is Mass there, now, and there is a priest. 

It’s a thoroughly ecclesiastical little townlet. 
They got motor-coaches there with people coming 
to look at the ruins, and every little tea-shop has 
naturally to christen itself “Ye Olde Prior’s Arms” 
or something akin. Its leading stationer sells blue 
blotting-paper; so many of the ladies preferred it, 
the shop told me, Our Lady’s Blue, you know! 
There are two of most shops, though, and so there 
is a Roman butcher and an Anglo butcher, a Roman 
baker and an Anglo confectioner, and so forth. 
Only I think that the man who cut my hair made a 
faux pas when I asked him what he was; he just 
said that he was a barber. I expect before long he 
will have fallen into local ways and be advertising 
his Special Abbot Tonsure Trims. 

We Catholics mostly don’t go to the ruins. After 
all they are only ruins and now we have our own 
“Slipper Chapel.” But we make pilgrimages there 
in a twentieth-century sort of fashion; and there 
are generally people walking to Walsingham. Our 
bishops rather encourage us to do it, and there is a 
field near the Chapel and in Catholic hands where 
we sometimes have camps. I do not know if you 
have Boy Scouts in America, but if you have, then 
I am sure that they will be the most efficient scouts 
possible and with the most modern equipment that 
can be bought. But the lot that I was with were 
nothing like that. We were Catholic Boy Scouts 
from a quite poorish London suburb, and for about 
four dollars we expected a reduced railroad fare 
down to Walsingham and then a week’s camp. All 
our equipment was pretty make-shift, with a few 
ragged tents and then a cooking place dug in the 
ground. An energetic young priest will run the 
thing, you know. After all it gives a week’s air and 
exercise to boys who otherwise would be cooped up 
in town. 

For myself, I was the sort of guest of honor and 
while, after my army days of twenty years earlier, 
I had sworn that I’d never sleep under canvas again 
I was here doing it and liking it. They called me 
Camp Warden, but all it meant was that when the 
boys were out doing strenuous walks I stopped in 
camp and smoked. Or didn’t stop in camp. 

Like the time I came back from the village public 
house and found my camp being inspected. There 
were two of them, an elderly gentleman and a 
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younger, both in a sort of glorified scout rig; I ex- 
pect the senior would be a District Commissioner or 
something, and he’d want to see that the cooking 
pits were properly dug, and all that. He’d probably 
be a retired British Army Officer with a little 
money and nothing to do; he’d take up scouting in- 
stead of golf and feel that he was helping Young 
England along. Scouts weren’t soldiers, he said, 
and it didn’t matter a bit about my deserting my 
guard and going across for half-a-pint of beer. And 
actually our camp was admirable; his compliments, 
please, to our leader when he returned. Then I sup- 
pose an inspector must find some trifle wrong. And 
this, Sir, he really felt that lads might find some 
other place for the drying of a shirt than on the 
guide-rope of the official Union Jack. And he rubbed 
his hand over the thing with a gesture of disgust. 
I begged his pardon, Sir, but those were the Papal 
Colors, with the yellow-and-white rather washed 
out by rain and wind. We were Catholic Scouts, Sir, 
and side by side with the National Ensign we al- 
ways flew the Colors of the Church. 

I seldom saw a man so upset. He God-Blessed- 
His-Soul, Sir, he apologized a dozen times over. 
Damme, Sir, he wouldn’t have had it happen for 
anything. His every possible apology, Sir. He was 
getting too old, he said, and too tired even to play 
at Inspections for lads. That morning he had mo- 
tored fifty miles from the other side of the county, 
and he supposed his eyes wouldn’t stand any strain 
at all. God-Bless-My-Soul, Sir! There’s something, 
you know, in our old-time British Regular Army 
Officer; he is at least a gentleman. Even when most 
embarrassed, he is a gentleman. 

When he’d apologized about fifty times over, he 
suddenly asked me when we were breaking camp 
and leaving. And his junior had to make a note of 
the date and time. I knew why three days later. 
For as our ragged little column of urchins stagger- 
ing under their own kit-bags turned the corner into 
Walsingham Station there on a step by the side of 
the road was my fine inspector. He was an Army 
Officer now, just as I had guessed that he would be, 
and he must have raked out his old parade uniform 
and polished up his row of medals. And as we 
passed, he stood erect like a guardsman and sa- 
luted the flag. 

Only really he didn’t. Our Union Jack and our 
Yellow-and-white were furled away inside the lug- 
gage on a treck-cart. We’d nothing flying, or at 
least we’d nothing official flying. It’s true that one 
miserable boy had enjoyed his last hour of country 
liberty by falling into the local stream and that 
our vigilant young priest had directed him to make 
at least some effort to dry his shirt; a waving at 
the end of a scout-pole might get some semblance 
of dryness into the garment. For myself I should 
be sorry to drive a hundred miles to salute a shirt, 
but then I was only a common enlisted man in our 
army and not an officer. 

Noblesse Oblige, of course. In his way that was 
a very great gentleman indeed, a Protestant salut- 
ing the Pope of Rome. It struck me at the time 
that His Holiness might probably have appreciated 
the little gesture. 

















THE STRIKE OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


In industry Mr. Spenlow always has a partner 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














WHEN the cow jumped over the moon, a series of 
phenomena rarely observed in nature immediately 
followed, and when that Chevrolet machinist out in 
Kansas City jumped over a moving conveyor, he 
started a strike which may seriously affect a mil- 
lion wage-earners. No orders had been given the 
cow either to jump or to remain on all fours, but 
the machinist had been distinctly warned that to 
jump over a conveyor endangered the lives of his 
fellowworkers, and that if he did it again, he would 
be discharged. He did it again, and was discharged. 
Within a few hours, 1,320 men began a “sit-down” 
strike. 

Neither labor nor capital has a monopoly of com- 
mon sense, and I regret to say that a good many 
leaders in each field have none at all. The incident 
I have quoted is taken from the letter of William S. 
Knudsen, executive vice president of the General 
Motors Corporation, to Homer Martin, president of 
the International Union of United Automobile 
Workers. In view of its origin, it may be suspect as 
an ex parte statement, but an incident of that kind 
should be easily verifiable. If the machinist is guilty, 
he merited discharge, and his union ought to sus- 
pend or even expel him. Granting that Mr. Knudsen 
was correctly informed, the Kansas City union 
leaders had no justification on this ground, in call- 
ing the strike. 

I have referred to this incident merely because 
Mr. Knudsen seems to think it important. In my 
judgment, neither this nor the other incidents, some 
four or five in number, which he catalogues, have 
any real importance. The real issue is collective bar- 
gaining for workers in automobile factories, and in 
the closely allied industries, steel, glass and coal. 
Charges and counter-charges, alleging bad faith, 
should not be permitted to obscure this issue. 

Writing for the Corporation, Mr. Knudsen states 
that his company approves collective bargaining, 
and adds that it has installed “appropriate machin- 
ery” to guarantee collective bargaining. Mr. Martin 
flatly denies this statement. He claims that the 
Corporation rejects collective bargaining, and that 
the “appropriate machinery” which the Corpora- 
tion has built makes collective bargaining impos- 
sible. Where does the truth lie? 

It is perfectly clear at the outset that there 





should be agreement between the contracting par- 
ties, not only as to the meaning of collective bar- 
gaining, but as to the methods of giving it practical 
effect. You cannot drag a man into a meeting, and 
compel him to sign; or in Mr. Knudsen’s graphic 
phrase, “collective bargaining cannot be justified if 
one party holds a gun at the other party’s head.” 
If force and violence are exercised by either side, 
there cannot be that parity which is necessary to a 
true contract. In the present conflict, the Corpora- 
tion is fully satisfied with its “appropriate machin- 
ery.” But is it really appropriate? 

According to Mr. Knudsen, every element of fair- 
ness is present. The Corporation is indifferent as to 
the type of union the worker joins. He may join or 
hold aloof, as he wishes. Next, the Corporation is 
always ready to deal with the individual worker, or 
with a union official, even if the official does not 
work in any of its plants. Whether the worker or 
official represents a majority or minority, is imma- 
terial. The Corporation’s ear is ever open. But the 
Corporation, with headquarters in Detroit, has 
about forty plants in fourteen States, and its De- 
troit ear is not open to complaints from Kansas 
City, or from the other thirty-nine plants. Com- 
plaints can be made only to the local ear. 

In reply, Mr. Martin contends that the claim by 
the Corporation of large liberality in allowing em- 
ployes to choose union affiliations, is so much 
hooey. “In the past three years, General Motors 
has victimized hundreds of workers for union ac- 
tivities.” 

Furthermore, they have employed practically all 
the known stool-pigeon agencies in the United States. 
They have used thousands of labor spies and have 
practised systematic discrimination against labor- 
union men. The company has supported illegal com- 
pany unions in the form of the so-called “works 
councils.” At least one of them was headed by an 
ex-convict. In addition, General Motors has main- 
tained a black list, and discharged employes have 
been unable to obtain re-employment in any of the 
company’s branches. 

According to Mr. Martin, then, General Motors is 
lying when it claims that it favors or even permits 
the formation of unions free from company inter- 
ference. If Mr. Martin is right, there is no collective 
bargaining between General Motors and its em- 
ployes. When the Corporation goes into conference, 
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it bargains with no one but itself. No other kind of 
bargain is possible when John Smith, president of 
the company, is at one end of the table, and Mike 
Obrogowski, president of the company-controlled 
union, is at the other. 

But even if it be granted that Mr. Martin’s 
charges of discrimination against union workers 
cannot be sustained, the case against the Corpora- 
tion still looks black. The machinery which it has 
installed for collective bargaining cannot be styled 
“appropriate” for the simple reason that it does not 
include all the factors which are necessary for col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr. Knudsen admits that the policy of General 
Motors is fixed in Detroit, and that Detroit is closed 
to local complaints. But it is of the policy of the 
Corporation that the union workers complain. Mr. 
Martin agrees that matters of minor moment can 
be and should be arbitrated locally, but the Corpo- 
ration’s policy is not a local or minor matter. Time 
and again, workers have presented grievances to 
the local managers only to be told that what they 
complained of was the Corporation’s policy, which 
could not be altered by the local authorities. ‘‘Poli- 
cies are made in Detroit,” writes Mr. Martin, “and 
cannot be changed by local or divisional representa- 
tives.” 

This plan leaves the workers without redress, for 
Detroit is closed to them. It is the old story over 
again. Mr. Spenlow is a mild, even generous indi- 
vidual, personally willing to grant all requests, but 
he has a partner, the adamantine Mr. Jorkins, to 
whom application is either impossible or futile. Mr. 
Knudsen admits the strength of the workers’ case 
in arguing against it. “Grievances of individuals or 
groups can only be handed locally, where both sides 
know conditions,” he writes. “We in Detroit cannot 
pass on that.” The plea is as weak as water. When 
the grievance arises from the Corporation’s general 
policy, it must be handled at Detroit, or not at all, 
since Detroit fixes the policy, and Detroit alone can 
change it. 

Here Mr. Martin has decidedly the better of the 
argument. What he proposes is a national confer- 
ence of the workers, with a board at Detroit to deal 
with the Corporation there. Mr. Knudsen deems 
this impossible. Perhaps only Mr. Knudsen’s wishes 
have created the impossibility. 


EDUCATORS 
WITHOUT PEERS 


DODOS are not commonly quoted as authorities in 
education. Dr. Butler, president of Columbia, is not 
a dodo, (although some of his enemies wish he were 
as extinct as that interesting bird) and he is often 
cited in controversies that arise in the world of 
education. It is quite true that Dr. Butler labors 
under the disadvantage of being an elderly man, 
and the modern theory is that the Supreme Court 
should be packed with law-clerks and our colleges 
turned over to the freshmen. Nevertheless, I pro- 
pose to cite Dr. Butler as an authority in education. 
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I feel that I can do this with propriety since I am 
pushing close to the record for longevity estab- 
lished by the patriarch Methusalem, and only yes- 
terday was stigmatized as a somewhat poorly pre- 
served victim of senile decay. 

What Dr. Butler contends is that the schools we 
have today are not nearly so good as those he knew 
some three score years ago. “The good old-fashioned 
education which I myself had in the public schools 
in Paterson, and in the old Columbia College, is 
no longer possible,”’ he claims, in an interview pub- 
lished in the New York Times Magazine for Janu- 
ary 3. “I do not think that which has taken its place 
is half so good.” In those days not an I. Q. had ever 
been seen in Paterson, and no one had risen up to 
claim that young Johnny Jones was better qualified 
than his teachers to arrange curricula for our 
elementary schools. Johnny was taught reading and 
writing and arithmetic, and assisted along the stony 
road to knowledge by applications of the birch. 

Nobody suggested that he had any sacred gifts, 
beyond those which could be ascribed to him as a 
member of the human race and the possessor of 
an immortal soul. When he went to college, he sat 
down to a diet of Latin, Greek, English, mathe- 
matics, with side-dishes of French or German, 
physics and chemistry, a salad of evidences of re- 
ligion, and for desert, a debating society. If the diet 
disagreed with some, it helped others, and at its 
worst stood up well with the varied provender at 
which the student in our modern colleges is priv- 
ileged to turn up his nose. 

Dr. Butler is probably right in saying that the 
good old-fashioned education is no longer possible. 
Since all boys must be put through college, we must 
found colleges through which any boy can be put. 
In what state he emerges, with a diploma between 
his teeth like a retriever coming out of a pond, is 
quite immaterial. He may be another Crichton, or 
he may be an intellectual and moral Bolshevik, but 
either way he is a college graduate, and that seems 
to be all that counts. In a world which has forgot- 
ten the old definition of education, he becomes, al- 
most necessarily, a victim of quack philosophies. 

As for the lower schools, particularly the elemen- 
tary grades, the case is about as bad as can be. 
New York, facing realities, has established high 
schools which while they begin at the completion 
of the eighth grade, lead neither to college nor to 
anywhere else. They are not asked to lead; they 
merely confine; and evidence their value by keep- 
ing the boys and girls from doing something that 
might bring them within the shadow of Sing Sing. 

Primary and secondary schools try to do too 
much for the pupil, and succeed in doing nothing 
particularly well. The home, with its kitchen and 
woodshed disappeared with the coming of the tene- 
ment and the apartment, and with it much of the 
old training which gave the child what no school 
can give. On its side, the college plans for students 
who are geared to the minimum, and in this it suc- 
ceeds admirably. 

As educators, we Americans are without peers. 
Unfortunately, we do not realize that fact. If we 
did, we would hasten to change. P. L. B. 
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ONLY GREGORIAN 
AT A WEDDING MASS 


DURING New Year’s week a most worthy young 
Catholic couple celebrated the holy season by be- 
coming married, which was an excellent thing to 
do. They were married in New Jersey, a procedure 
that has nothing novel; and the ceremony was fol- 
lowed by a solemn Nuptial Mass, which is accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church. In addition, however, 
to the fact that the groom was an honored grad- 
uate of the University of Notre Dame and the bride 
of Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J., was the 
interesting circumstance that the only music at the 
wedding and Mass, save for a brief organ postlude 
played at the close, was the time-honored Greg- 
orian chant. 

In case you are curious, the following is what 
happened. 

No wedding march was played. Instead thereof, 
the hymn Jesu Dulcis Memoria was sung as the 
bride approached the altar. 

The choir was a group of Catholic laymen, mem- 
bers of the Schola of the Liturgical Arts Society in 
New York City. They were vested in the regulation 
cassock and surplice, but you did not see them, as 
they sang in a small sacristy at the side of the 
sanctuary, separated therefrom by an iron grille. 
This Schola devotes itself exclusively to the Grego- 
rian chant, or to plane chant (cantus planus) if you 
wish to use the more comprehensive term. They are 
professional and business men, not professional 
musicians. 

The Ave Verum was sung after the Offertory 
and the Adoro Te during the time of Holy Com- 
munion. There was no part music at all. 

To my knowledge, it was the first occasion when 
a Nuptial Mass was sung in this country entirely to 
Gregorian. If there have been other occasions I 
should be glad to learn of them. 

The critics will doubtless say: “Well, they just 
wanted something unusual.” However the groom in 
this case had a natural explanation, if you need to 
give an explanation for carrying out literally the 
Church’s ideal. He was himself a member of the 
Schola, and craved a special grace for himself and 
his bride if the chant could be rendered at his own 
Mass which he had himself helped to render on 
sundry other celebrations. 

I say advisedly “ideal.” The Church imposes no 
obligation to use the chant, outside of certain Holy 
Week services, upon anybody except the celebrant 
and deacon of the Mass. Choir and people alike are 
free to sing polyphony, or simple unison melodies, 
or even modern part music provided certain limita- 
tions and proprieties are observed. Nevertheless, 
the Gregorian remains the ideal. It has been dis- 


tinctly declared so by the present Pontiff. A look at 
the Nuptial Mass may help to explain why. 

After the wedding ceremony when the Mass is 
beginning, the choir sings in Latin: “The God of 
Israel join you together, and he be with you, who 
took pity on two only children: and now, Lord, 
make them bless thee more fully.” Those words 
refer to young Tobias and his wife Sara, and ex- 
plain to you exactly what a holy marriage is. 

Later on, at the Gradual, the choir chants: “Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine on the sides of thy 
house. Thy children as olive plants round about thy 
table.” These verses taken from Psalm cxxvii, give 
in a nutshell the Catholic idea of the family. They 
also remind us that the family itself is like a vine 
branch deriving its life from the great life-giving 
Vine, Jesus Christ. And as the vine-branch is in- 
serted in the Vine, so the action of the sacramental 
contract, that has just been ratified by the solemn 
witnessing of the Church, is inserted in the supreme 
Action of the Mass, which is itself none other than 
the Action of the Redeemer Himself. 

Then at the Offertory the choir sings: “In thee, 
O Lord, have I hoped: I said: Thou art my God; my 
times are in thy hands.” That little verse from 
Psalm xxx expresses the sentiment of confidence 
that alone can give any young couple (unless they 
are endowed) courage enough to marry in these 
days when people are being laid off jobs at forty 
years old and under, and when single people are 
crowding out married folks on the WPA. 

Finally, after the Holy Communion the choir 
chants another verse from Psalm cxxvii: “Behold, 
thus shall every man be blessed that feareth the 
Lord; and mayest thou see thy children’s children; 
peace upon Israel.” So we learn that the well-or- 
dered family is the foundation of human society; it 
is the pledge of peace in the Kingdom of God. 

These various utterances are not usually set to 
modern church music. When they are, the music is 
more apt to distract than to interpret. But the 
Gregorian simply declares them; sometimes in sim- 
pler, sometimes in more florid form. 

Which end do we wish to attain at the wedding 
Mass: to declare its inner meaning, or to convey 
how the bride and the bridesmaids and the family 
and the guests feel about the occasion? The Church 
is kindly, and leaves you leeway for your own 
choosing. But upon your choice of aims will depend 
your selection of chant or music as the end thereto. 

The selection of the chant on this occasion ruled 
out some familiar thrills. Some doubtless missed 
them; some others apparently did not. But I think 
there were few, even if they missed the insight 
gained by studying the Missal, who did not feel they 
had been brought a little closer to a great Mystery: 
to that “great sacrament” spoken of by St. Paul. 

THE PILGRIM 
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BINDING THE PRESIDENT 


DEVELOPMENTS in the Cuse case indicate that 
Congress needs instruction on the constitutional 
powers and duties of the President. Mr. Cuse, it 
will be remembered, is the gentleman who sold air- 
planes to the value of $3,000,000 to the Red Gov- 
ernment in Spain, and who was preparing to con- 
summate larger deals with the same Government. 
In this traffic, he did nothing that was illegal. Con- 
gress at its last two sessions might have enacted 
legislation to bar deals of this kind. Instead, it 
enacted legislation which in reality tied the Presi- 
dent’s hands. 

In a recent decision, the Supreme Court has ob- 
served that the authority of the President in foreign 
affairs is very wide, and that much must be trusted 
to his discretion in conducting them. Indeed, as 
Woodrow Wilson once wrote, the President might, 
if he wished, force the United States into war over 
night, but the framers of the Constitution assumed 
that the President would never act except after 
due consideration, and consultation with Congress 
and the heads of the Departments. On the whole, 
the Presidents have measured up to the standard 
tacitly set by the Constitution. With access to docu- 
ments and facts which were not known, and could 
not be made known, either to Congress or to the 
public, they have on more than one occasion avoided 
difficulties which threatened war. 

Within the sphere of the powers granted him by 
the Constitution, the President is supreme. In his 
conduct of foreign affairs, he should not be ham- 
pered by legislation which while constitutional, pos- 
sibly, in its terms, entrenches upon matters which 
properly belong to him, and lie outside the field 
of Congress. The neutrality legislation adopted at 
the last session of Congress was the result of a 
series of compromises, and it has hindered rather 
than helped the President. As far as this legisla- 
tion is concerned, munitions might have been 
shipped freely to both parties in Spain from the 
outbreak of the hostilities. Enacted by Congress 
without much consideration, it failed to consider 
the possibility of civil war and lesser factional dis- 
cords. 

While entrusting the President with almost limit- 
less power over commerce, agriculture and the dis- 
tribution of public funds, Congress has been 
strangely reluctant to support the President in the 
exercise of a prerogative which, as the Supreme 
Court has recently ruled, is his exclusively. The 
President does not need the authority of Congress 
to exercise this prerogative, but the support of 
Congress is invaluable if it is to be used to the 
country’s best advantage. 

Neutrality will undoubtedly occupy the attention 
of the present Congress. We hope that the fate of 
the old measure will teach Congress that this legis- 
lation must be carefully considered if it is to be 
effective in dissociating us from the quarrels of 
foreign nations. It should not fetter the President, 
but aid him in the exercise of his constitutional 


authority. 
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INAUGURATION DAY 


HAVING carefully certified and counted the ballots 
in joint session on January 6, the Congress of the 
United States announced that for the office of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had received 523 
votes and Alfred M. Landon eight votes. Under 
the law, Mr. Roosevelt need not be officially notified 
of these results, but since his inauguration will 
take place on next Wednesday, it may be presumed 
that he has been duly informed by his friends. May 
Almighty God protect the President in the great 
office entrusted to him, and may the Holy Spirit of 
truth and justice guide him in all his labors for the 


welfare of our country. 


THE MESSACE TO ¢ 


RUNNING through the President’s message to 
Congress on January 6 is an appeal for “an 
increasingly enlightened view” of the powers 
which the Constitution vests in Congress. It is 
now perfectly clear that the President does not 
intend, at least at present, to ask for an Amend- 
ment, clarifying or extending those powers. He 
believes that “little fault is to be found with 
the Constitution as it stands today.” The fault 
lies with the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the extent of the powers vested in Congress 
by the Constitution. 

Not once did the President mention the Su- 
preme Court by name, but it is not difficult to 
see the target at which he aims. Other Presi- 
dents, Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln, for ex- 
ample, have expressed their dissatisfaction, the 
first with the authority assumed by the Court 
under Marshall, and the others with particular 
decisions. But we believe that Mr. Roosevelt is 
the first President who in a Message to Con- 
gress has called upon the Supreme Court to 
take a more enlightened view of the Constitu- 
tion by “liberalizing” its opinions. 

We pass no criticism on the propriety of that 
act. It may or may not sway the inferior Fed- 
eral Courts, but we find it difficult to believe 
that on the night of January 6, the nine Jus- 
tices severally examined their judicial con- 
sciences, and resolved hereafter to tread the 
paths that lead to liberal interpretation. Sworn 
to uphold the Constitution as the supreme law 
of the land, they may have asked themselves 
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THE G.M.C. STRIKE 


WHAT seems to be the chief difference in the dis- 
pute between the General Motors Corporation and 
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CAREER SERVICE 


CAREER service for all Government employes 
under Cabinet rank is established by a bill intro- 
duced by Representative Maas, of Minnesota. As 
a precaution, the bill will include a clause which 
forbids members of Congress to recommend any 
applicant for a Federal post. Mr. Maas is propos- 
ing what Great Britain and other countries have 
had for years, and what we must have if the wage 
bill is to be kept within payable limits. Under the 
pork-barrel system, the sole test of fitness is po- 
litical backing, and we pay the same for good work, 
bad work, and work left undone. The system 
pleases no one but the partisan politician. 


SE TO CONGRESS 


in what precisely this liberalism consisted. They 
may also have asked themselves on what oc- 
casions in the past they had imperiled “the 
process of our democracy .. . by the denial of 
the powers of free government.” 

But the Court may be left to its examination 
of conscience. For better or worse, it has been 
accepted for a century and a half as the final 
interpreter of the meaning of the Constitution. 
Should the people desire a new interpreter, it 
can be procured without difficulty by amend- 
ing the Constitution. 

As far as immediate legislation is concerned, 
the President asked consideration, first, for 
measures extending the life of certain authori- 
zations about to expire; next, for amendments 
to the Neutrality Act, to deal with specific 
points raised by the civil strife in Spain; and 
finally, for appropriations to cover the current 
deficiency. This, of course, is merely a begin- 
ning, and the President promised to confer with 
Congress at a later date in reference to other 
needed legislation. In view of the tremendous 
Democratic majority in both houses, the Presi- 
dent need look for no opposition of moment 
either to the appointments he may make, or to 
the plans which he wishes Congress to approve. 
It is barely possible, however, that the very 
size of the party in the two Houses may make 
party management unwieldy and at times dif- 
ficult. In that case Congress may be supplied 
with the element of opposition which every de- 
liberative body needs. 











the automobile workers is discussed on another 
page. From the conclusions there set forth, we do 
not dissent; indeed, later developments make the 
position of the Corporation even less tenable. 

Our reference is to the statement by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the Corporation, issued to 
the press on January 5, and printed as an adver- 
tisement in the leading newspapers throughout the 
country. We do not take issue with Mr. Sloan on 
the question of the high wage paid by the Corpora- 
tion, although it is only fair to note that President 
Martin, of the Union, does. Nor are we disposed to 
doubt his claim that the products of the Corpora- 
tion were never more in demand, or that state- 
ments have been made by some labor-union lead- 
ers which are false, and can only injure the individ- 
ual worker as well as the cause for which a well- 
regulated labor organization should stand. Some 
labor leaders are not richly gifted with common 
sense, and some have yet to learn the meaning of 
common honesty. 

But we do protest most vigorously against Mr. 
Sloan’s interpretation of collective bargaining, and 
even more vigorously against his interpretation of 
the part which workers may justly demand in the 
affairs of the company which employs them. If 
Mr. Sloan’s views on these two important points 
are to prevail, the alleged right of workers to bar- 
gain collectively is a fraud, and the worker must 
content himself as best he may with the lowly po- 
sition of a cog in a great industrial machine. 

In five different places Mr. Sloan affirms the Cor- 
poration’s acceptance of collective bargaining. With 
Mr. Knudsen, executive vice-president of the Cor- 
poration, he believes that in August, 1934, the Cor- 
poration established a satisfactory form of bargain- 
ing. But if Mr. Knudsen told the truth in his letter 
to President Martin, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he did not, the form adopted by the Cor- 
poration makes collective bargaining, taken in any 
reasonable sense, extremely difficult for the work- 
er, and often wholly impossible. Satisfactory as it 
may be to the Corporation, this form is wholly un- 
satisfactory to the wage-earner. President Sloan 
does not even hint at the very heart of the difficul- 
ty, namely, that all differences between employes 
and the Corporation must be adjusted locally, and 
may not be referred to the policy-making directors 
in Detroit. That this is the case is not a dubious 
inference from Mr. Knudsen’s letter to the Union. 
It is a fact that Mr. Knudsen states, repeats, and 
emphasizes. Obviously, many of the matters of 
which the workers complain (justly or not is im- 
material) cannot possibly be affected by local ar- 
bitration, since they are imbedded in the Corpora- 
tion’s policy, and that policy cannot be changed by 
the Corporation’s local agents. 

That plan, we submit, is not consistent with col- 
lective bargaining. It is a travesty on collective 
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With Mr. Sloan’s concept of employer-employe 
relations, we are even less in agreement. “Will a 
labor organization run the plants of the General 
Motors Corporation, or will the management con- 
tinue to do so?” he asks, and the question is fol- 
lowed by the usual loose language about “labor 
dictators.” 

The answer is not difficult, if Mr. Sloan wishes 
one. The Corporation may continue to run its plants 
as long as it conducts them on decent standards. 
When it departs from those standards, it must be 
restrained by the force of public opinion, and should 
this be ineffective, it is the duty of the State to 
intervene and, all other resources failing, to take 
over the plants of the General Motors Corporation. 
Not only the workers but the general public and 
the State have a voice in the management of the 
Corporation. 

Furthermore, if labor is to present its case, and 
to insist upon security for its rights, it needs an 
organization. We have too much respect for Mr. 
Sloan’s brains to suppose that he will deny that 
proposition, for no one knows better than the presi- 
dent of General Motors the — of close organiza- 
tion. Hence while a labor on may not demand 
exclusive control of the Corporation’s plants, it 
may justly demand that degree of control which 
will fix and guarantee the rights of its members 
as employes. That employes have rights which em- 
ployers must respect may be news to arrogant 
capitalists. But it is high time that they learned a 
truth that should lie at the base of the industrial 
structure. 


THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST 


NO charge is here made that the statement of Mr. 
Sloan would better befit the old days of unre- 
strained cut-throat competition, when every man 
was for himself alone and the worker usually came 
out of the small end of the horn. For one of his 
class, Mr. Sloan is usually enlightened. That af- 
firmation is a sad commentary on the mental out- 
look of the average American industrialist. We do 
not mean to assert that in the industrial wars which 
have disgraced this country, capital has always 
been wrong and labor always right. Still less is it 
our belief that labor leaders have generally been 
conspicuous for large and liberal views. But justice, 
it seems to us, has usually been on the side of labor. 

It has often been said, and with truth, that in 
every industrial dispute, at least three parties, the 
employer, the employe and the public, are involved. 
But the part assigned to the public is usually mis- 
interpreted to mean that the public must at all 
costs, even at the cost of justice to the wage-earner, 
be protected against inconvenience. In the next 
strike in your neighborhood, note how the public 
will be invited by the industrialists to adopt that 
view to the exclusion of every other. During the 
strike of the New York elevator operators last 
Winter, the most vociferous and demanding outcry 
came from the public. But the public which pro- 
tested against the outrage of being obliged to walk 
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upstairs, was wholly indifferent to the outrage of 
the slave pittance doled out to these workers, and 
in some instances, still doled out. 

The fundamental, indeed the sole interest of 
every party to an industrial dispute should be to 
secure a settlement that is genuinely based upon 
justice and charity. Settlements signed after the 
workers have been starved into submission are in- 
struments, to quote the strong words of Leo XIII, 
which show the worker to be a victim of fraud 
and injustice. Settlements signed for motives of ex- 
pediency merely store up wrath and discontent. 
Hence for its own peace, if for no other reason, the 
public should demand settlements that really put 
an end to the evils complained of. 

For excess in words during these industrial wars, 
all parties, including the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, may claim some degree of indulgence. But 
when words set forth a definite policy, as seems to 
be the case with the letters of Messrs. Sloan and 
Knudsen, it becomes the duty of every lover of 
justice and charity to point out fearlessly the error 
which underlies them. 


AT CANA 


THERE is sweetness and heart-appealing beauty in 
the Gospel which the Church reads tomorrow. But 
we can turn the page from the second chapter of 
the Gospel according to Saint John, and find stern 
lessons which the world sorely needs today, and 
too commonly neglects. 

We are taken to a marriage feast in Cana, and 
there we meet Jesus with His Mother and the 
disciples. Like a true woman, Our Blessed Lady 
was much concerned that these young people 
should have the very best feast that the town had 
ever seen, and so we find her in the kitchen, ap- 
parently superintending affairs. She was the first 
to notice that the wine was running low; possibly 
the crowd was larger than had been expected; and 
she brings the unfortunate accident to the attention 
of Her Son. At first He seems to refuse to interfere. 
But she who had treasured many things in her 
heart, knew perfectly well what this Son of hers 
would do. Hence she gives directions to the waiters, 
“Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.” Forth- 
with the waiters were filling the very waterpots, 
all six of them, and drawing from them the best 
wine that Galillee had ever tasted. What a happy 
feast that must have been! The young couple saved 
their faces; Our Lady could say: “I knew He would 
do it”; the guests refilled their flagons; and Our 
Lord had worked His first recorded miracle. 

The scene needs no commentary. Just sit down 
with your Gospels, and look at it. But if we must 
drag in a tiresome homily, consider first, that like 
a good son, Our Lord will always listen to His 
mother. Hence, let us bring our petitions to Her. 
Next, why does the Church seem to be so strict 
about marriage? Because she wants the young 
people to be good and happy, and she knows they 
will be both if Jesus and Mary preside at their wed- 
ding. 
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THE WorRLD. Prayers rose from every section of 
the earth for the stricken Pontiff in Rome. Awak- 
ening Epiphany morning, the first inquiry of Pope 
Pius was: “Has every child in Vatican City received 
a gift?” ... Through Cardinal Pacelli, he asked the 
Carmelite Sisters at Lisieux, France, to pray that: 
“God will give me strength to suffer as a Pope 
should.” Prelates said the Holy Father wishes to 
live until he can witness the canonization processes 
for Pius X begun. Each morning he goes over the 
affairs of the Church with Cardinal Pacelli. Later, 
secretaries read to him the mass of letters arriving 
from all over the world. He has suffered a weaken- 
ing in heart function. Asthma and varicose veins 
are causing him periods of intense agony. . . . Car- 
dinal Faulhaber from his pulpit in Munich appealed 
to the Catholics of Germany to withstand the de- 
Christianization campaign of the Hitler regime... . 
The German Hierarchy issued a pastoral letter of- 
fering full-fledged support to the Hitler anti-Bol- 
shevist crusade, but denouncing the suppression of 
religious liberty in Germany. . . . Largo Caballero, 
Premier of Red Spain, dispatched a New Year’s 
greeting to Russia: “The proletariat of Spain will 
always strive to follow the example of your great 
country.” . . . The first Communist State in Western 
Europe was gradually being set up in Catalonia... . 
Great Britain and Italy, their relations at the 
breaking-point a year ago, made up, shook hands, 
entered into a new phase of Mediterranean friend- 
ship. . . . Great Britain, supported by France, still 
frantically sought to keep the Spanish conflagra- 
tion from igniting Europe in a blaze of war. ... 
German warships took two Leftist ships into cus- 
tody, drove another ashore in retaliation for the 
refusal of the Leftists to release one passenger and 
part of the cargo of a German ship. ... A great 
Russian census was under way. Early reports indi- 
cated that religion is dying out in Sovietland. .. . 
All Holland rejoiced as Crown Princess Juliana wed 
the German Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Biesterfeld. 
Only one other wedding was permitted that day 
throughout the country, that of another Juliana, a 
peasant girl born the same day and hour as the 
Crown Princess. ... As the new year was ushered 
in, the sound of hammers and rivetting was heard 
over the world as the nations began building war- 
ships. Old naval treaties expired. For the first time 
since 1922, the nations can launch floating for- 
tresses without any limitation except that imposed 
by their bankrolls. . . . In the United States, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed the new Congress, said 
“the vital need is not an alteration of our funda- 
mental law, but an increasingly enlightened view 
with reference to it.” Congress sought to rush 
through a bill prohibiting war supplies for either 
Spanish faction. It did not get the bill through in 
time to prevent the sailing of a war-laden Red ship. 


CONGRESS OPENS. President Roosevelt, on Janu- 
ary 5, delivered his annual message in person to 
the Seventy-fifth Congress. The message contained 
three definite recommendations: first, the exten- 
sion of those Federal agencies which expire during 
the present session of Congress; next, the revision 
of the Neutrality Act; finally, a deficiency appro- 
priation bill. The President believed the country 
had gone far in the direction of recovery. Still, 
there are far-reaching problems still with us, among 
which are improper housing, the development of a 
social-security system and unemployment. “The 
broad objectives of the NRA were sound,” and it 
now becomes the task of the Government to use 
every means at its disposal to achieve them. The 
outstanding feature of the message was the Presi- 
dent’s statement of his belief that since these ob- 
jectives can be reached under the Constitution, no 
Amendment is necessary. Toward the close of the 
message the President said: “The judicial branch 
also is asked by the people to do its part in making 
democracy successful. We do not ask the courts to 
call non-existent powers into being, but we have a 
right to expect that conceded powers or those legiti- 
mately implied, shall be made effective instruments 
for the common good.” . . . In the automobile strike, 
the General Motors Corporation demanded cessa- 
tion of the “sit-down” strike before any conference 
could begin; the union demanded a promise not to 
attempt production. After conferring with Gover- 
nor Murphy of Michigan, the union agreed to drop, 
at least temporarily, its demand that it be recog- 
nized as the sole bargaining agency for all em- 
ployes of General Motors. 


INSURGENT Drive. General Francisco Franco 
loosed one of the bitterest offensives in the nine- 
week siege of Madrid, in an effort to control the 
Escorial highway and cut off communication be- 
tween Madrid and the Red forces in the Guadar- 
rama Mountains. Insurgents penetrated Leftist 
positions along the Escorial road after heavy fight- 
ing. The roar of the battle shook Madrid. Insur- 
gents captured the heights of Mount Cumbre, which 
dominates the highway to Escorial. . . . In Southern 
Spain, on the Cordoba front, Insurgents reported 
other advances in their efforts to cut off Valencia 
from Madrid. . . . Madrid rejoiced over the action 
of the Washington State Department in licensing 
shipment of airplanes for Spanish Leftists. . . . Don 
Miguel de Unamuno, internationally celebrated 
Spanish philosopher, poet, novelist, died at Sala- 
manca, aged seventy-two. He had opposed King 
Alfonso, aided the Republic, but with the outbreak 
of civil war, sided with Franco, saying: “This is a 
struggle between civilization and barbarism.” 
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RUSSIAN INTRIGUE. Karl Radek, Soviet newspaper 
spokesman, Gregory Sokolnikov, former Ambassa- 
dor to London and Gregory Pyatakov, former As- 
sistant Commissar for Heavy Industry, were ac- 
cused by Pravda, organ of the Communist party, 
with plotting to restore capitalism to Russia. The 
three have been in prison since last Fall charged 
with being implicated in the alleged Trotsky con- 
spiracy against the Stalin regime. . . . Informed ob- 
servers interpreted the Pravda article as foreshad- 
owing another huge political trial. .. . The fact that 
a committee for the defense of Mr. Trotsky has 
been organized in the United States was believed to 
be the reason for the trial. . . . Radek was closely 
associated with Trotsky in the early days of the 
Soviet revolution. He was exiled with Trotsky in 
1927, but later restored to Moscow favor. . . . The 
All-Union Academy of Sciences in Moscow expelled 
two scientists for not returning to Russia. One is 
Dr. Vladimir N. Ipatyev, now employed in Chicago. 
His son in Russia denounced him before the meet- 
ing of scientists and was wildly applauded. Dr. 
Ipatyev made it clear he is not going back to Rus- 
sia. He likes American working conditions. When he 
feels ill he does not have to go through red tape to 
stay away from work. 


CARDINAL FAULHABER. Cardinal Faulhaber from 
his Munich pulpit delivered another thunderous de- 
nunciation of Nazi inroads. . . . He declared: Two 
menaces confront us, Bolshevism and the de-Chris- 
tianization of the German people. The plea is that 
the Biblical basis of Christianity conflicts with the 
Nazi view of the world. Christianity brought out 
the best qualities of our early Teuton forefathers. 
. . . Dechristianization spells degeneration for the 
German people. . . . Christianity is interwoven with 
the development of the German race. . . . Our coun- 
try cannot even be imagined without the Christian 
symbols. The Cross still stands on our churches, 
the peaks of our mountains, our wayside shrines. 
... The German Faith Movement says: “The Cross 
must fall if Germany is to live.’”’ Cardinal Faulhaber 
says: “I tell you the Cross must be held up if Ger- 


many is to live.” 
el oe sear 


GERMAN BISHOPS APPEAL. In their Pastoral Let- 
ter the German Hierarchy pledged their full sup- 
port to Chancelor Hitler in his anti-Bolshevist cru- 
sade, but protested against the Nazi crusade against 
Christianity. . . . “Bolshevism,” the prelates said, 
“is the negation of all religion. It is godlessness or- 
ganized by the State, a gate of Hell, the advance 
guard of Antichrist. We cannot know God’s plans 
and it is not known, therefore, whether Bolshevism 
has not been sent as a judgment over nations, just 
as in previous times the King of the Huns appeared 
as God’s scourge; we cannot know whether perhaps 
that hour of secret revelation has come in which 
judgment is poured out over the earth.” .. . The 
Pastoral showed the absurdity of accusations in the 
Nazi press that the Church is the secret ally of 
Moscow; then turned to Nazi persecution of Chris- 
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tianity. . .. Referring to attacks on Catholic schools, 
the Bishops declared: “We can never recognize 
schools which tear out of young souls faith in 
Christ. The young generation is being withdrawn 
from the clergy and the Church; in many labor 
camps they are not even able to fulfill Sunday reli- 
gious obligations without being mocked by their 
comrades. . . . Respect for the Christian religion is 
being destroyed, blasphemy and mockery of the 
Catholic Faith are spreading. Withdrawal from the 
Church is being systematically propagandized. 
Through all sorts of pressure, even economic, civil 
servants are being led to withdraw their children 
from Catholic schools and to leave the Church 
themselves. We must demand the freedom guaran- 
teed in the Concordat—the right to public exercise 
of the Catholic religion.” 


ANGLO-ITALIAN PActT. In the Chigi Palace, Rome, 
the son-in-law of Mussolini, Count Galeazzo Ciano 
and Sir Eric Drummond, British Ambassador, 
signed a new agreement providing for close collabo- 
ration between Great Britain and Italy in the Medi- 
terranean. Both nations pledge they will work for 
better relations between themselves and other Med- 
iterranean Powers; they recognize that freedom of 
navigation on the Mediterranean is of vital interest 
to both; they disclaim any desire to modify present 
territorial sovereignty in the Mediterranean. In a 
separate note, Count Ciano assured London that 
Italy would do nothing to modify the present terri- 
torial integrity of Spain proper or of its possessions. 
The agreement itself was regarded as binding Brit- 
ain to prevent establishment of a Soviet Republic 
in Catalonia or any other part of Spain. The new 
pact affirms it is not directed against any other 
Power, which was especially meant for France and 
interpreted as an invitation to the latter to join 
Britain and Italy in their new Mediterranean friend- 
ship. 


CHANG PARDONED. Chang Hsueh-liang, “young 
marshal,” kidnapper of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, sat in a luxurious Nanking villa, read Ameri- 
can magazines. Not far away moved a solemn fu- 
neral procession with the bodies of nine Chinese 
officials killed by Chang’s soldiers during his Sian 
revolt. . . . Chang had been tried for his mutiny, 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, and then 
pardoned. Harsh treatment of the “young marshal” 
might have caused unrest among the 120,000 troops 
in Shensi and Kansu Provinces. 


ARITA BROADCASTS. Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Hachiro Arita, spoke to all Japan over the air, ex- 
plained the German-Japanese pact against the 
Communist International. The International, he de- 
clared, has secret cells throughout the world, can 
only be combated by international cooperation. 
Ever-growing Red penetration into China and Man- 
chukuo is something Japan must fight, he ex- 
plained. 
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POPE AS EMPLOYER 


EDITOR: The Paris Croix for September 30 points 
out some facts about the employes of Vatican City. 

The code for the employes of Vatican City dis- 
tinguishes itself by the impress of a Christian spirit, 
by a regard for the dignity of man and for the value 
of labor. The discharge of several offices by one and 
the same employe is not allowed. The work day 
consists of seven hours. All workingmen and of- 
ficials are entitled to a vacation with continued pay. 
If an employe has been on the sick list for more 
than six months, he receives two-thirds of his 
normal pay. If an employe, official or workingman 
has contracted a disease in consequence of his la- 
bor, he receives during the entire course of his sick- 
ness his full wages or salary. The employes of the 
Vatican, residing in the Citta del Vaticano, enjoy 
free lodging, exemption from taxation and from 
custom on all articles of food. 

The Holy Father applies practically what he 
teaches theoretically. 

Florissant, Mo. 


FOR AMENDMENT 


EDITOR: An editorial (AmeriIcA, Decernber 19) 
raises the issue of a Constitutional amendment giv- 
ing to the Federal Government greater control over 
inter-State industry—that is, big business. I realize 
the evils of bureaucracy and centralization, but I 
wish to note some arguments in favor of a carefully 
drawn amendment giving to Congress power to 
curb certain abuses in our economic system. 

1. Robert Nathon, of the Department of Com- 
merce, recently estimated the number of unem- 
ployed at 8,500,000. This is a problem to be faced. 

2. S. W. Jones, Assistant Co-ordinator for Indus- 
trial Cooperation, stated: 

There is need for establishing a parity in wages 
and working hours as between the States. There is 
need to limit the hours of work in order to take up 
the slack in employment due to technical develop- 
ments. . . . There is need to abolish child labor every- 
where in the United States. . . . Competition today 
is inter-State. The conditions of production control 
the flow of commerce between the States. . . . There 
should be fair competition between States. 

3. I give an example: State A has an adequately 
enforced labor code; State B allows sweating and 
exploitation. Is it not obvious that manufacturers 
in State A are at an unfortunate disadvantage? 

4. Nearly 9,000,000 jobless should make us realis- 
tic even about States’ Rights. Mere denunciation 
of abuses is banal if we invariably oppose adequate 
remedies because of States’ Rights or any other 
professions. In the economic sphere I think we need 
some modification of dual sovereignty and the 


JOSEPH H. WELS, S.J. 


American system. There is need of a minimum 
national living wage and of a national labor code. 
To say that such a system is impossible because the 
Federal Government is bound to be too inept or 
corrupt or both to carry it out is to admit that 
democracy has failed. At least the question is de- 
batable. 
Woodstock, Md. 
LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON, S.J. 


FEDERAL AID 


EDITOR: Should Congress amend the Harrison 
Federal Education Bill to include Catholic and 
other religious schools, and should these schools 
receive the privilege of grants from the Federal 
Government, it would be detrimental to their policy 
of furthering religious education to accept them. 
Instead of advancing in their work of spreading 
Christ’s doctrine the interference which would be 
received by the Catholic schools would hurt their 
propagation of the Faith by limiting its teaching. 

Each school accepting the grants would be liable 
to inspection and interference in its policy of pro- 
viding education. As a front the beneficent Govern- 
ment would thoroughly examine and test the pro- 
fane courses, but in reality the religious education, 
to which each man is entitled, would be specifically 
scrutinized and restricted. Although religious edu- 
cation could not be eliminated because of Constitu- 
tional right, it would surely suffer. 

If Catholic schools accepted these grants, the re- 
sultant Federal control would make these schools 
and all Catholics prey to official benevolence. 
Catholics have long since learned to suspect Gov- 
ernment charity that kills with kindness. 

Los Angeles, Calif. T. W. INGERSOLL 


PROGRAM 


EDITOR: Many good articles are being written in 
these days against the great evil of Communism. 
It is noteworthy that many who hate Communism 
most are getting away from the notion that Com- 
munism must be fought. The idea has crystalized 
that a philosophy, being intangible, is impervious 
to the sword. Ideals that are wrong must be re- 
placed with ideas that are right. Apologists are be- 
ginning to realize that Communism has some truth 
on its side. Communism is a half truth and the good 
must be encouraged and the bad condemned. 

The Catholic Church has always been the friend 
of the laboring man. History proves this even when 
read superficially. Here’s the rub however: the men 
in the shops generally do not know that the Catho- 
lic Church has been and is the friend of the labor- 
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ing classes. These men are looking for the truth 
and, knowing their present position is unreason- 
able, accept the half truths of Communism for lack 
of something better. They absorb in many instances 
a deep-seated hatred for religion as well. Not be- 
ing readers, they do not know history and receive 
as true many of the absurd things that are told 
them by enemies of the Church. 

Something must be done to remedy this deplor- 
able condition. We have the two Encyclicals of the 
two great Popes, Leo and Pius. These are revolu- 
tionary documents that, put into effect, would radi- 
cally change our present social order with its catch- 
as-catch-can philosophy. 

Thus the first step in curing the man sick of the 
present order of things is to place in his hands the 
Encyclicals and get him to read them. Our fac- 
tories should be flooded with these authoritative 
pronouncements. 

The second step is to have them read verbatim 
from our pulpits every Sunday at one of the Masses 
at least. This will keep our own people informed and 
will be making a study club with a real member- 
ship. 

The members of the Holy Name Society could 
act as the distributors of the copies of the En- 
cyclicals in the factories and offices. If the state- 
ment that the Communist party in Russia numbers 
at most 2,000,000 men is true, how much could be 
accomplished by 5,000,000 Holy Name men fired 
with the same or greater zeal. 

Detroit, Mich. E. A. LEFEBVRE 


NUMBER, PLEASE 


EDITOR: Why is it that so few Catholic churches 
are listed in the telephone directory under their 
names instead of the name of the pastor? True, it 
would cost a trifle more. But have economical 
pastors ever considered what would happen to a 
stranger who wanted a priest? 

In cities all over the country I have tried to find 
a nearby Catholic church so as to telephone for 
the hours of next day’s Mass—almost always with- 
out result. I could not find the church number, 
even when I knew the name of the church. 

I know one exception: in Phoenix, Arizona, the 
Franciscan and Jesuit churches are not only listed, 
but the hours of Mass are also stated. It must cost 
a little, but these priests were not overlooking the 
strangers. They make it easy, not hard, for him 
to do his duty. 


Crater Lake, Oregon HARRY E. MAGEE 


CATHOLIC MUSICOMEDY 


EDITOR: The only answer to Emmet Lavery’s 
The Catholic Theatre (AMERICA, December 5) is to 
present facts. 

In St. Louis, on November 20, Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J., put on The Social Order Follies, a mu- 
sical that sang and laughed at some modern abuses. 
The expense for this lengthy play was approxi- 
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mately $4,000. Well, after running its fifth night 
the Follies cleared completely all expenses and 
the remaining two evenings were sure profit. In 
a word, Father Lord gave the people what they 
liked and they packed the University auditorium 
for every performance of the week. 

Financially the Follies were a success. Cultural- 
ly and intellectually they were a means of great 
practical good. 

May I emphasize one point? If our dramatists 
omit false, ultra-pious sentiment and show Catholi- 
cism in its true life, and there it is manly, beautiful 
and inspiring, then Catholic playwrights will pack 
their theatres with thousands of devotees, as Fa- 
ther Lord did. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CORRECTION 


EDITOR: In an editorial comment published re- 
cently you referred to the Catholic Deaf-Mute, 
mentioning Philadelphia as its place of publication. 
This was an error. 

The editor of the Catholic Deaf-Mute is Father 
Michael A. Purtell, S.J. His address is 30 West Six- 
teenth Street, New York City. The publication of- 
fice of the magazine is 12 First Street, Saugerties, 
New York State. 

New York 


W. BOYLE 


JOHN CORBETT, S.J. 


EASTERN WATERFRONT 


EDITOR: Continue panning the Communists, but 
don’t slip up on the Catholics for their apathy and 
inaction. When the Communists do gain control of 
the unions it is too late then to cry wolf. 

An article is your Review says: 

The strike along the Eastern seaboard has only 
extended to the rank and file seamen, a group of 
independents in the seamens’ union dominated by 
New York’s recurrent mutineer, Joseph Curran... . 
We are far from asserting that the strike is of Com- 
munist origin, but we do not hesitate to affirm that 
Communists have not missed this opportunity to 
become embroiled in their favorite pastime, class 
struggle. 

In the first place the leaders of Joseph Curran’s 
union ceased to function for the benefit of all the 
seamen. Therefore Joseph Curran is to be com- 
mended for his recurrent rebellion. Secondly, 
Catholics in general were noted by their absence 
in this fight against two of the four sins crying 
to heaven for vengeance—oppression of the poor, 
and defrauding of laborers of their wages. 

Philadelphia, Penna. D. McG. 


60 NOT 06 


EDITOR: For Peter Friedhofen to be born in 1819 
and die in 1806 at the age of forty-one is sure some 
stunt that only the PILGRIM can discover. Great 
stuff, and I reckon it’ll be big boost for his beati- 
fication. 
Louisville, Ky. J. O. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION, BIBLE 
READERS AND PUBLISHERS 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 








THE appointment of the Very Rev. Thomas Plass- 
man, O.S.F., president of St. Bonaventure College, 
Allegany, New York, to membership of the edito- 
rial board for the review of the Douai version of the 
New Testament, and as a consultor of the Biblical 
Association, were among the special results of the 
National Catechetical Congress held last October. 
This recognition of Father Plassman as an out- 
standing authority on the Bible also recalls the in- 
teresting fact that the founding at Allegany of St. 
Bonaventure’s and the Franciscan Community that 
has accomplished there such splendid work for the 
progress of the Church, was due to the generosity 
of a layman, Nicholas Devereux, whose whole life 
is an ideal record of practical, fruitful Catholic Ac- 
tion. One of his most notable characteristics was his 
devotion to the Bible and its study and circulation. 
He had read it through, every verse, chapter and 
book, seventeen times, and, at the time of his death, 
December 29, 1855, had begun on the eighteenth 
reading. 

Nicholas Devereux came of a well-to-do family in 
the County Wexford, Ireland, dispersed and ruined 
by the political troubles following the Rebellion of 
1798. His brother John came to New York in 1797, 
having spent the two previous years in France 
where he learned to play the fiddle and to dance. 
He pushed on to New England and there made prof- 
itable use of these accomplishments by going from 
town to town giving lessons as a dancing master. “I 
danced a thousand dollars out of the Yankees,” he 
used to say. His savings there, and during a short 
stay as a clerk at Albany, New York, enabled him 
to open a general store at Utica in 1802, in which he 
soon built up a prosperous business and made it a 
rallying center for the Catholics and his fellow 
countrymen of that section of the State. Nicholas 
joined him in the business and the two amassed in 
its conduct comfortable fortunes. They became the 
leading citizens of Utica, of which town John was 
the first elected Mayor. 

There was neither priest nor church in Utica in 
that day, so whenever a missionary made a visit, 
Mass was said for the little Catholic colony in the 
Devereux residence. At other times, in the absence 


of a priest the faithful also gathered there and Dev- 
ereux read the prayers and a sermon for them and 
taught the children catechism. The establishment of 
St. John’s, Utica, the pioneer church of Central 
New York, was largely due to the generosity of the 
Devereux brothers as was also the erection of an 
orphan asylum and school in charge of the Sisters 
of Charity from Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

Nicholas Devereux used to spend fifteen minutes 
reading the Bible every morning before breakfast. 
He offered prizes to his Sunday school pupils for 
those who could recite the Gospel of St. John, and 
he had a standing offer of a new suit of clothes to 
the boy who could repeat the text of the four Gos- 
pels. A boy named James McDonough once won this 
suit. Taking up the boasting of the American Bible 
Society of its eagerness to distribute copies of the 
Bible, he tried in vain to get it to print an edition of 
the Douai version of the Bible, or of the New Testa- 
ment. After this refusal, with Lewis Willcocks of 
New York, he sent to Dublin for a set of plates of 
the New Testament which cost them $600. He had 
the book printed at Utica, in 1828, and practically 
gave away copies to all who would use them. In 
1840 these plates were bought by two enterprising 
New York bookbinders, Dennis and James Sadlier, 
who ran off some 20,000 additional copies, and then, 
with a quarto Bible which they got out in parts, 
laid the foundation of what became the largest 
Catholic publication business in the United States. 
Mrs. Devereux, telling this story in a letter to her 
grandson, said: “I write this to you that you may 
dispute the oft-repeated calumny that the Catholics 
never read or distribute the Bible. Your honored 
grandfather read the whole Bible through from 
cover to cover, seventeen times—which is more 
than many Protestants have done.” 

In 1854, Nicholas Devereux and his wife and 
daughter visited Rome, and while there persuaded 
the Franciscan authorities to accept an offer he 
made of a site and of help to build a monastery on 
the extensive tract of land he owned in Western 
New York. Accordingly, eight Franciscan Fathers 
and Brothers came over in 1855 at his expense and 
located on a farm of 500 acres, valued at $5,000, at 
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Ellicottville, Cattaraugus county. He later gave 
them $5,000 to help build their monastery. This was 
the beginning of the present day St. Bonaventure’s 
College and Seminary of which Father Plassman, 
O.F.M., of the new Biblical Commission, is presi- 
dent. 

Every year the college now awards a gold medal, 
called “The Catholic Action Medal,” to the Catho- 
lic layman it considers most conspicuous in the field 
of Catholic Action, which might relatively be taken 
as a memorial to the man to whom it owes its 
foundation. 

During his visit to Rome, Nicholas Devereux was 
received in audience by Pius [IX and met Cardinal 
Wiseman and other prelates who were there for the 
ceremonies of the proclamation of the Dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. One of the topics dis- 
cussed was the advisability of establishing a college 
in Rome for the education of ecclesiastical students 
from the United States. When he returned to New 
York he wrote a letter, which was printed in the 
Freeman’s Journal of December 15, 1855, in which 
he offered to be one of a hundred who would sub- 
scribe $1,000 each to an endowment fund for the 
foundation and support of this proposed North 
American College at Rome. The proposition was at 
once warmly seconded and the opening, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1859, of the Pontifical College of the United 
States followed. He also advanced $10,000 in 1829 
with which, at Hartford, the first church was se- 
cured for the Catholics of Connecticut. Four of his 
grand-daughters and one great grand-daughter be- 
came nuns. 

A painting, in the old Italian style, depicting Mr. 
and Mrs. Devereux in an attitude of prayer, is one 
of the ornaments of the college chapel. Mrs. Dev- 
ereux was not a Catholic when she was married, 
in 1817, and did not receive the Light of Faith until 
more than twenty years later. She lived to be 
eighty-six years old, and, during the thirty-five 
years that followed her conversion, was a most 
devout Catholic. Her letters to her family, describ- 
ing her reception at Utica as a bride, and her bap- 
tism, are charming stories of old-fashioned ways 
and bygone days. One of her letters tells of the 
visit of the famous Irish apostle of temperance, 
Father Theobald Mathew, to the Devereux resi- 
dence. “More than one thousand persons took the 
pledge in my parlors and hall” she relates. 

That versatile and extraordinary genius, Mathew 
Carey, exiled from Ireland because of political trou- 
ble, landed in Philadelphia on November 1, 1784, 
and almost immediately began that remarkable ca- 
reer as printer, writer, editor, publicist, bookseller 
that made him before he died, September 16, 1839, 
the first important Catholic publisher and head of 
one of the most important concerns in the whole 
publishing trade. In 1790 he published the first 
American Catholic Bible, an edition reprinted from 
Bishop Challoner’s text of the Douai-Rheims ver- 
sion and claimed to be the first quarto Bible printed 
in the United States. Publication of it began Decem- 
ber 19, 1789, with a projected weekly issue in forty- 
eight parts, but this program was soon abandoned 
and the complete book appeared December 19, 1789. 
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From this date until 1820, inclusive, Carey pub- 
lished sixty-three different editions of the Bible. 
Since he was specially “liberal” in his ideas and 
business ethics, only four of these were Catholic 
Bibles; the other fifty-nine were of the Protestant 
version. In those pioneer days the names of the sub- 
scribers for Catholic publications were always 
printed as an appendix to the text, and these lists 
now are most valuable as a sort of Catholic Who’s 
Who of the intelligentsia of that time. Books were 
mainly sold by agents who went about vending 
their stocks and it is a curious incident that Finotti, 
in his Bibliographia Catholica Americana, gives “a 
list of names connected with printing, publishing or 
selling Protestant Bibles which generally belong to 
Catholic families.” There are fifteen names of these 
agents in ten different centers throughout the coun- 
try in this list. John Doyle, who was a leading pub- 
lisher of his day got out the first New York edition 
of the Bible in 1833. 

Mathew Carey’s most efficient agent in the cir- 
culation of his publications was the famous Parson 
Mason Locke Weems, the biographer of George 
Washington and narrator of the immortal hatchet 
and cherry tree incident. He went about peddling 
books with such success that in 1811 he was able to 
report to Carey that he was disposing of them at 
the rate of $1,000 a month which was big money in 
those days. Weems also had notions about the Bible 
and about “improving it” as the wise men of today 
are suggesting, so he took time, at Augusta, Geor- 
gia, during these profitable trips to write to Carey: 

I contemplate a noble addition to the Bible. Kingly 
governments you know are the Curse of the Human 

Race. The Bible, you also know is point blank against 

Kingly Governments. The people of America enjoy a 

Republic which next to a Theocracy, must be the 

most perfect form that can be. But they don’t know 

its value. And therefore like Esau they sell it for a 

song. To set their own form of government before 

them in all its Amplitude and Brightness of Bless- 
ings must, in opinion, at least, be one of the most 
patriotic services that any man :an do to this coun- 
try. Now what book so proper a vehicle [to print it 
in} as the book which in consequence of the Univer- 
sal veneration attach’d to it finds a ready admission 
into every house? And what Book so proper to ac- 
company it as that which in every Chapter in every 
verse, and indeed in its whole Spirit condemns the 

agrandisements of Aristocrats. . .. I have got a 

synopsis nearly ready for the purpose. 

Carey was not attracted by the proposition and 
it went no further. He was not so reluctant, or par- 
ticular in other directions for, during the scandal of 
the historic Hogan schism, in Philadelphia (1812- 
1824), he supplied the contumacious cleric with a 
lengthy series of literary assistance in the form of 
articles in the press, letters, pamphlets, circulars 
and resolutions. He died in full communion with the 
Faith, but mixed marriages carried his posterity 
out of the True Fold. His grandson, Henry Charles 
Lea, was one of the most malicious defamers of 
the Church in modern times. 

His books on the Inquisition, on sacerdotal 
celibacy and on the history of auricular confession 
and indulgences in the Latin Church have been 
regular encyclopedias of source material for sev- 
eral cycles of slandering bigots. 














BOOKS 


EVENING TALE OF 
A CATHOLIC STEEPLECHASE 


AUTUMN IN THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Winthrop Chanler. 

Little, Brown and Co. $3 
THIS latest book by Mrs. Chanler, an Atlantic Monthly 
Press publication, is written to entertain, like the vet- 
eran hunting classic: Ask Mamma. It is a sort of sequel 
to Roman Spring, but more about the Chanler family 
circle and less of world affairs. Its merit is that of in- 
formal autobiographies: contact with interesting, impor- 
tant, or picturesque people; travels to Italy and Greece, 
pleasing anecdotes, etc. 

Mrs. Chanler conveys an impression that there is con- 
siderable excitement about practicing genteel Catholic- 
ism in the United States. Such excitement as exists seems 
to lie in the difficulty of reconciling Catholicism’s pro- 
found and precise estimate of human values with the 
self-imposed codes of a fashionable society that inverted 
its human values under the corroding influence of capi- 
talism and under Protestantism’s disintegration. 

Genteel Catholicism in the Old World has some tradi- 
tion to follow. It is at least a souvenir of a reality, of 
stern duties once performed for Church and state. It 
preserves a faded dignity, like a pressed flower in an 
album. But the gentility of pre-War New York and Bos- 
ton fashionable society was less of'a souvenir than an 
escape from the harsh regime of profit and loss and all 
that went with it. When Mrs. Jack Gardner dolled up her 
Spanish patio in Fenway Court she wished to remove 
herself, when it was convenient to remove herself, from 
certain inhumanities in Boston. But she did not succeed 
to much extent in capturing the humanities among the 
nightingales and medieval candles of her palace. 

Genteel refuge in decorous religion and philanthropy, 
or big-time doings on the Cliff Walk and at the Casino in 
Newport (Mrs. Chanler has resurrected a lovely photo- 
graph of the worthies then vibrating), or Dr. Sturgis 
Bigelow turning Buddhist, were pretty much all of a 
piece. And most of it still is. I regret that Mrs. Chanler 
wasted ink, paper and amateur theology on Dr. Bigelow. 
She would have more profitably taken Mr. Chanler out 
for another cross-country ride on that horse which, I un- 
derstand, is still a prize-winner at twenty years old, and 
not tried to reason anything into unreason. Dr. Bigelow 
sank more and more profoundly into the Absolute, while 
lapped in tasteful comfort and maintaining his strict so- 
cial position over and aninst the awful Boston Irish. 
He enjoyed a good deal of peaceful immunity during his 
life from a world of impossible people that gave him 
his living. But the Atlantic ocean that was the back- 
ground to his summer books and dreams was God's 
ocean not Buddha’s; and when he came close to sailing 
out on the eternal ocean he suffered blank loneliness. 
The heart of the man was better than the ideas and he 
may yet have found his forgotten Creator. 

The queer thing in all that society was that being but 
a sect itself it saw all that differed from it in its own 
image and so looked upon the Universal Church as a sect 
and Christendom’s culture, when too closely identified 
with its origin, as an intrusion. Mrs. Chanler, being high- 
spirited, enjoyed flinging Catholic externals such as 
Popes, Cardinals, a private chapel, or a monsignor’s 
ribbons at a world of shuddering conformists. And Prot- 
estant Mr. Chanler was sporting enough to enjoy it. It 
would be easy and quite accurate to moralize over Mrs. 
Chanler and say her life would have been more edifying 
if cast among the poor and lowly. But she chose to sail 

h life on a sort of Catholic steeplechase; to give 
the public the fun, and keep the crosses for herself. Why 


should we grudge her this; anymore than we can grudge 
her the tremendous fun she has derived from her life- 
long equestrian exploits? 

I regret that she set baldly down the fact of her pecu- 
liar type of marriage dispensation without a brief his- 
torical explanation due to the reader. Catholic churches 
in old New York were not all “ugly” (p. 117). There is 
an unintentional accent of Dublin Castle in a phrase 
used (p. 81) about Monsignor Fay’s speech. I think any- 
how it is difficult in a literary way to reconstruct that 
really good and conscientious man without giving some 
false impressions. Readers’ varied tastes will render 
varied judgments as to the interest or permanent value 
of individual and personal incidents. But I think we can 
agree that Mrs. Chanler leapt most of the hurdles and 
in the end tells a good story by the quiet fires of evening. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


BE PREPARED 
AS THE CURTAIN RISES 


THE ART OF PLAYGOING. By John Mason Brown. W. 

W. Norton and Co. $2.50 
OF New York’s dramatic critics, John Mason Brown is 
one of the ablest and fairest. He takes his responsibility 
toward the theatre very seriously, and he sees no rea- 
son why other playgoers should not accept theirs, even 
to the degree of accepting a bit of educating. The theatre 
is Mr. Brown’s temple of life, and whatever his other 
interests may be, he is more wholly himself there than 
anywhere else. So, when he invites us to consider with 
him The Art of Playgoing, it is worth while to accept 
the invitation. 

He has many theories about the playgoer’s attitude 
and he offers them in detail. He has wide knowledge of 
the theatre’s inner workings, which he also passes on 
in an easy intimate fashion, that stresses no point over- 
much but always suggests willingness to stop and listen 
to other playgoers’ viewpoints or to answer their ques- 
tions. Mr. Brown, moreover, has theatrical passions and 
prejudices which will be shared by many of us. He hates 
the “gulpers,” who “gobble up only the lighter fare the 
theatre offers.” He dislikes “tear-jerking”—the easy way 
of pulling the emotional stops. He has his opinion of 
actors who can play only “straight parts.” He is rather 
didactic on the subject of plots and illusion; and it is 
more than a suspicion that he is not really keen about 
modern drama done in blank verse. However that may 
be, he succeeds in setting forth an amazing amount of 
interesting information, as well as theory, which should 
help American playgoers to meet more intelligently their 
personal responsibility toward the theatre’s output. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


PAULINE 
PILGRIMAGE 


IN THE Steps oF SAINT PauL. By H. V. Morton. Dodd, 
Mead and Co. $2.50 
WITHIN a two year interval the author of In the Steps 
of the Master has given his large reading clientele an- 
other spiritual pilgrimage, wherein he retraces the steps 
of the great missionary, the Apostle of the Gentiles. It is 
est in the great work, taking the Acts of the Apostles as 
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more than a mere travel book. Anyone with human inter- 
his guide, could not help giving us a vital, realistic figure 
of Paul as well as a faithful picture of that perished 
civilization of the first century A. D. The robust, militant, 
definitive figure that is continually emerging from his 
writings lends himself to vivid, rich portrayal. 

Mr. Morton has in this book proved himself adequate 
to the subject. Beginning with Jerusalem where Saul had 
helped in the stoning of Saint Stephen, he follows him 
to Damascus where his memorable conversion, whose 
anniversary we have just celebrated, took place, then to 
Tarsus, his home: in Paul’s day an important port, now 
a “dusty, malarial little town.” From Tarsus he follows 
Paul’s missionary journeys in Asia Minor and Greece, to 
shipwreck at Malta and eventually to Rome. He takes us 
through Aleppo to Syrian Antioch, the latter even in 
desolation recalling a little of its former splendor. 

Antioch, the third largest city in the world, a typical 
product of Hellenistic culture, was the scene of the first 
missionary church, and there the followers of the new 
religion got the proud title of Christians. At Athens, 
“one of the few entirely lovely places on this earth,” as 
at Antioch the writer skilfully weaves the contrasting 
threads of past and present into a beautiful travel mo- 
saic, overlaid with a fitting note of impersonality, that 
never runs into barren sentimentality. The style is lively 
enough to suit the tale and is not devoid of humor and 
personal incidents that increase the reader’s interest. 

As is proper to a travel book—and Mr. Morton’s book 
though such eminently, is more—the writer has the se- 
cret of communicating his enthusiasm to the reader; 
while the lightness of touch, dramatic power of presenta- 
tion combined with a judicious sense of observation will 
endear the present work to all who enjoyed his earlier 
books of travel. Thus introduced under such delightful 
auspices to Saint Paul, the delighted reader should con- 
tinue to travel through the Epistles. 

WILLIAM J. BENN 


TIMELY THOUGHT 
ON PHILOSOPHY OF MONEY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND BANK- 
ING THOUGHT, 1913-1936. By Charles C. Chapman, S.J. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 


AMONG the very timely books of 1936, this discussion 
of the great changes during two decades in American 
business and banking thought by Dr. Chapman, pro- 
fessor of economic and constitutional history at Loyola 
University, New Orleans, merits first rank. 

There has been a real revolution in both fields—but 
a revolution rooted so deeply in the past and in the na- 
ture of the transformation of industry and commerce 
itself that it seems more like an evolution. Yet Dr. Chap- 
man’s lucid outline of events proves its distinctly revo- 
lutionary nature, the triumph (or part triumph) of one 
concept of society over another, rather than the develop- 
ment of a concept already implanted. 

In industry, the revolution has been from the con- 
cept of labor as a commodity to the recognition of the 
human dignity and freedom of labor. The new attitude 
has come about, to be sure, largely from industry’s 
awakening to the need of mass buying power to sustain 
the activity of mass production. That is what makes it 
seem like an evolution. But the change has come—re- 
gardless of the enlightened self-interest which brought 
it about—and there are few outlines of the change so 
clearly defined and so succinctly put as Dr. Chapman’s. 

In banking, the struggle has been to free the control 
of the volume of credit money from private monopoly 
and to place it more and more where, under the im- 
plications of the Constitution, it belongs, namely in pub- 
lic hands. By tracing the growth and change in the con- 
cept and use of the Federal Reserve System, Dr. Chap- 
man has made a valuable contribution to an understand- 
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ing of the money philosophies which are still in conflict 
as four years of the New Deal come to a close. No one 
can read or study this book without achieving a much 
clearer perspective of what is happening and about to 


happen in our national life. RIcHARD DaNA SKINNER 


COMPANION 
OF THE EXILE 


FIGHTING ANGEL. By Pearl S. Buck. Reynal and 

Hitchcock. $2.50 
THE author of The Good Earth has given us another 
worthwhile book in the biography of her father whose 
life as a missionary was filled with high adventure and 
laborious days. In this companion volume to The Ezile, 
(the biography of her mother), Miss Buck has drawn a 
sympathetic and unusual portrait of a man whose un- 
wavering faith in God and intrepid zeal for souls are 
too uncommon in modern life. 

The battleground of the Fighting Angel was, for the 
most part, the vast and troubled regions of China, his 
adopted home, which he knew so intimately and 
thoroughly. His conquests were the native souls of 
thousands who accepted his religion and became Chris- 
tians as a result of his efforts, even though their mo- 
tives at times were not beyond suspicion. Serene and 
uncompromising in his own convictions, but intolerant 
of all opposition or difference of religious opinion, this 
militant apostle never ceased to work for what he con- 
sidered a God-given trust committed to him in order 
to bring the light of the gospel into a land of pagan 
darkness and unbelief. He seemed to thrive on adversity 
which was seldom wanting. Even the perils of rebellion, 
epidemics, personal illness and the jealous enmity of 
many of his fellow-missionaries, failed to discourage 
him or prevent his cherished labors. Almost to his last 
moments on earth he clung to his schedule of work and 
prayer. 

If any limitations appear in this book they are not due 
to the gifted author, but to the scarcity of personal ex- 
periences narrated about her too reticent father. His 
habit of silence in his own regard was tenacious. But 
in spite of the lack of such material, we have an interest- 
ing and elevating story, written in simple and impressive 
fashion. F. E. Low 


LONDONERS PRAISE 
ROOSEVELT DEAL 


THe New DBaAL, AN ANALYSIS AND APPRAISAL. By the 

Bditors of the Economist (London). Alfred A. Knopf. 

$1.50 
THIS discussion of the New Deal compiled by English 
editors and compressed into 149 pages calls for careful 
reading and a familiarity with graphs and charts. The 
book is brief. It will be clear enough to those who speak 
the language of the marketplace. Expressions of opinion 
are bolstered by no rhetoric. There is no straddling. 
Containing in compact form the facts and figures of the 
different alphabet bureaus of the New Deal, the book 
will be useful for reference or as a summary. The editors 
proclaim their freedom from partisan enthusiasm or 
bias. Their own plight being worse, they do not “view 
with alarm” the size of our debt. One feels that their 
impartiality is strained in the discussion of the devalua- 
tion of the dollar and the suspension of the payment in 
gold. Neutrality in these matters is difficult, but the 
writers are sporting. One finds several valuable com- 
parisons with British institutions. 

The reader hurries on to the “appraisals.” In the chap- 
ter on unemployment and relief there is “admiration for 











the amazing rapidity with which a vast organization was 
improvised and for the imaginative humanity with which 
it has been administered.” The Social Security Act meets 
warm sympathy, and sane and cold criticism. “In Ameri- 
ca, as it is organized today,” they conclude, “there is less 
security of employment, and infinitely less provision for 
the destitution that follows on unemployment than in 
any other Western country.” 

Our attempts to rescue the home-owner are praised. 
We are blamed for our failure in slum clearance and 
our “low cost” housing at $7.00 per room per month. 
Nor do these men of finance spare our Stock Exchanges, 
but they are silent on the scandal of foreign bonds. 

The theory behind N. R. A. is called dubious, a mud- 
dle rather than a policy. We cannot admit that it was 
unsound in theory. It was aimed at injustice, and its 
basic principles, ethical and economic, were true. The 
American proletariat is in the saddle for a living and a 
family wage. The old rule-of-thumb economics is bank- 
rupt and is being discredited by new studies. Capitalism 
with its concentration of wealth and power is bound to 
give way before a rising tide of indignation and en- 
lightenment. Reform there must be, or revolution. The 
editors conclude happily: “Mr. Roosevelt may have 
given the wrong answers to many of his problems. But 
he is at least the first President of Modern America 
who has asked the right questions.” 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe RoMaN Breviary: AUTUMN. An English Ver- 

sion. Benziger Bros. $4.25. 

THe Brste iN Art. Edited, with Commentary, by 

Clifton Harby. Covici Friede. $5.00 

THe New TESTAMENT. With a Preface by Rev. James 

A. Carey, M.A. C. Wildermann. $1.25 
TRUE to their Benedictine tradition, the nuns of the Ab- 
bey of Our Lady of Consolation at Stanbrook (Worces- 
tershire) have devoted their labors to this translation. 
It is a work that has been needed; for an increasing 
number of the laity have turned their eyes to the litur- 
gical books of the Church. The Missal has long been at 
their disposal in the vernacular, and is in daily use. But 
to most, the Breviary was of necessity a closed book. 
The Marquis of Bute had done an excellent piece of 
work in his translation; but it was a cumbersome set to 
handle and has been out of print for a long time. To 
meet the demands of lay persons who want to follow 
closely in the steps of the Church, brochures and transla- 
tions of parts of the Office had been issued. These were 
inadequate. But the present volume is the first of four 
which will present the Breviary in its substantial ful- 
ness. The translation was revised and edited by Charles 
Francis Brown; and the nuns and he have done a dif- 
ficult work well. The Rt. Rev. Abbot of Farnborough, 
Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B., has set off the work with a clear, 
succinct and instructive preface. 

The Bible in Art is a beautiful book and the author 
has shown sound judgment in the selection of the 750 
black and white and 12 full-color illustrations which 
crowd the pages. His purpose has been twofold: to il- 
lustrate the Bible in its entirety; and “to present the 
typical religious art of all times and of every Chris- 
tian nation.” There is just enough quotation from the 
Bible (Protestant Version) and just enough commentary 
to give the ordinary reader sufficient guidance in plac- 
ing the Biblical story that is illustrated and to appre- 
ciate the individual gifts and talents of each artist. The 
whole volume is done in a reverent style, though occa- 
sional phrases will not meet with Catholic approval. 
But these are slight blemishes in a fine work. 

Father Carey’s revision of Challoner’s revision of 
the Rheims New Testament was first issued some four- 
teen months ago. Its appearance then was greeted warm- 
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y reviewers who welcomed Father Carey’s correc- 
tions, notes and introductory essays; and its success has 
warranted a re-editing of the entire work. Though the 
ee ee ee ee, Se eee 


Some or My Bast Frmnps Are Jews. By Robert 

Gessner. Farrar and Rinehart. $3 
THIS youth seems to specialize in speed; after taking up 
flying he did his first solo, it is said, after only six hours 
in the air. Now after only three years of investigating 
he thinks he has solved the Jewish question which has 
puzzled men’s minds for centuries. His investigation took 
him from New York to Europe where he visited Jews 
rich and poor in England, France, Germany, Poland and 
Russia, and spent some time looking over the Zionist ex- 
periment in Palestine. It is a remark of Chesterton’s that 
materialists as a race are rather innocent and simple- 
minded. Mr. Gessner, having slipped down into material- 
ism, seems to run true to form. 

In Russia he saw that the Communists do not discrim- 
inate against Jews; and so he fell in love with Commu- 
nism and here offers it as a solution for the Jewish ques- 
tion. With speed as his specialty it gave him no pause to 
see that on his own report Communism takes away most 
of the things that men value and offers instead a prom- 
ise of mere subsistence under the iron rule of a political 
gang. To the modern mind the two chief charges against 
the Jews are that they are either rapacious capitalists 
or subversive plotters. Mr. Gessner condemns individual 
Jews as guilty on one or the other of the charges. But he 
need not have stirred from New York to learn that. The 
question is whether these form the majority or the influ- 
ential element among the Jews and whether their na- 
tionality fits them especially for their respective roles. 
By advising all Jews to become Communists for racial 
reasons the author strengthens the arguments of the en- 
emies of the Jews and tends to add to their number all 
who believe in working for social justice along the lines 
of American ideals. 


Brrp ALONE. By Sedn O’Faoldin. The Viking Press. 

$2.50 
HERE is a story of a young Irish lad lusting after a 
young Irish girl. The girl is “religious,” of course. And 
her guilty love finds its consummation in her priest- 
brother’s house, during his absence. It is the sort of sly 
sex-stuff that only Irishmen of the Left wing of the con- 
temporary Literary Revival can produce. O’Faolain, as 
we would expect, has an eye for the chaste dawn but 
a blind spot for the chastity of men. He sees the cattle 
stumbling from their knees in the morning and falling 
upon their knees at night. But he misses the sight of 
men who do that. He exclaims at the blessedness of rail- 
way stations, but scoffs at the pious ejaculations of his 
countrymen. He bandies the Holy Name about, pro- 
nounced with a brogue to make the English and Ameri- 
can readers laugh, after the manner of the happily de- 
funct stage-Irishman. He gives a most irreverent pic- 
ture of an Irish grander and a flippant portrayal of a 
slatternly Irish mother, forgetting, perhaps, that the 
portrait reflects on himself. 

The only religion in the book is that of fear, the fear 
that drives the girl to suicide. Then her guilty lover 
is forced to become a Bird Alone, because of the hard- 
ened attitude of the Puritans who object to what he 
has done. Poor thing! In the end, he “can never sleep 
in the dark.” Only when he meets people and talks is 
he content with a contentment that depends upon his 
power to forget! It is Poe’s “Man of the Crowd” shorn 
of conscience and moral sense, and gone quietistic. Such 
is O’Faolain’s latest story. And it is told in his customary 
self-conscious style that calls attention to itself, with 
its “wine-red houses” and all the rest—a style too famil- 
iar to use from the earliest writings of Yeats and Synge, 
to the latest lucubrations of contemporary Leftists such 
as O’Flaherty, O’Casey and O’Faolain himself. 
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FILMS 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. There are certain 
prenotes necessary to the proper enjoyment of this grim 
and gripping film. To begin with, it may be considered 
a picture of the Easter Rebellion of 1916 against English 
domination of Ireland only by virtue of enlargements 
on Sean O’Casey’s script. It remains, even in spite of 
this, the portrait of a Dublin slum reacting to a national 
crisis. Again, Mr. O’Casey is at no pains to depict the 
Irish character at its highest; he is concerned with cer- 
tain coarse types which are to be found in the squalor 
of any large city. It is fatal to both honesty and intel- 
ligence to nationalize them, a mistake often made by 
Mr. O’Casey’s severest critics. Small wonder, then, that 
the film does not present a wholly edifying picture of 
the splendid, patriotic failure which culminated in the 
lowering of the Plough and the Stars over a blazing, 
builet-riddled Post Office. The main theme discovers the 
emotional conflict between Jack Clitheroe, called to the 
insurgent colors, and his wife, Nora, whose love leads 
her to a supinely pacifistic attitude. Their tenement 
harbors a strange group during the fighting; a tippling 
widow whose daughter dies of consumption, a pro-British 
virago, a spineless radical and a couple of “pub” philoso- 
phers. After the rebellion has been broken, Clitheroe 
is tracked home by the British soldiers and escapes de- 
tection in the ensuing search only by hiding his rifle in 
the newly-made coffin. The noble spirit which conceived 
the revolt is shown infrequently but more often it is 
subtly cheapened by the brawling of unsavory camp- 
followers. There is a great deal to the production’s credit 
on the mechanical side. It is acted with fervor and 
realism by Preston Foster, Barbara Stanwyck, Eileen 
Crowe, Una O’Connor, J. M. Kerrigan and Denis O’Dea. 
John Ford’s direction adds point to the rambling action 
with well-timed contrasts of mood and circumstance. If 
you can see it through calmly, this is strong and morbid- 
ly interesting entertainment for adults. But one may 
perhaps be forgiven a sigh for the picture which might 
have been made, had there been used less of O’Casey’s 
local color and more of the pure idealism of a Padraic 
Pearse. (RKO) 


MYSTERIOUS CROSSING. A quietly interesting picture, 
this story of murder on a Mississippi ferry boat will not 
bear too close scrutiny. Most of the mystery arises from 
the fact that the hero does not discover the murderer’s 
identity as quickly as the audience. A rambling reporter 
in search of a job suspects foul play in the disappearance 
of a New Orleans banker. The appearance of a pretty 
daughter spurs the newspaperman to an investigation 
which leads to mildly surprising adventures. With the 
help of a crooning hillbilly, he solves the murder and his 
own employment problem. James Dunn is an ingratiat- 
ing newshawk and Jean Rogers supplies the romantic 
entangelements. Andy Devine, John Eldredge and Hobart 
Cavanaugh complete the hardworking cast. The film will 
provide family entertainment of a fair potency. (U#- 
versal) 


BEWARE OF THE LADIES. Behind this ungallant title 
hides another exposé of politics tinged with gangsterism. 
In the movies, a district attorney is always dishonest 
until proved innocent. But there is nothing unusual or 
startling about this plot, so virtue and good government 
are finally triumphant. In the campaign for the office 
of district attorney, the upright candidate is discredited 
by a trumped-up scandal. After some scuffling, including 
a shooting, the truth is established and sweeps our hero 
to victory. Donald Cook and Judith Allen are featured. 
There is some amusing dialogue but the political trickery 
is shown in such detail that the film is reserved for 
adults. (Republic) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


PARADE OF EveNTS . . . In Australia increased church at- 
tendance was indicated by the enormous demand for 
small coins reported by the Royal Mint. . . . Calculat- 
ing variations in American church attendance from fluc- 
tuations in the amount of pennies circulating was begun. 
. . . Diehard skepticism about the reality of returned 
prosperity was shattered by recent record-breaking sales 
of high hats and spats. Top hats, spats, in a subtle man- 
ner, generate confidence, promote boom, economists de- 
clared. . . . Leftists viewed the sales as a trend toward 
Fascist ideology. . . . Demands for faster postal service 
were voiced. A postcard mailed in Seattle twenty-seven 
years ago just arrived in Wilmington, Del. . . . Scientists 
blasted hoary beliefs. ... Thumb-sucking, popular among 
the younger Americans, was shown to be much less anti- 
social than had been believed. . . . Five years painstak- 
ing research exploded the notion that cows and sheep 
are dumber than horses. Pigs lead in love for music; 
cows produce more milk, the investigation revealed... . 
A new method of skinning bacteria was devised, and 
several new methods of skinning mankind were devel- 
oped by Eastern racketeers. . . . The deep, sympathetic 
understanding possible between human beings and cats 
was exemplified when a Western man left $25,000 to 
four pussies. .. . New legal precedents were established. 
...In China a dog bit a man once. The judge ruled every 
dog should be allowed one bite, dismissed the case... . 
An American decision threatening vast social changes 
was given in New York. Practising swing music, when 
it causes convulsions in babies occupying nearby apart- 
ments, is unconstitutional, a judge decreed. . . . Restric- 
tions were placed upon salesmanship by an Eastern 
court. It condemned the sales approach of a man who 
cut up the curtains and draperies of people refusing to 
buy his products... . 


Miss American Public: “Dear, I am giving a little bridge 
tonight. I dropped in to ask a few questions on foreign 
affairs, so I can discuss them intelligently.” 

Mrs. American Press: “I shall be pleased to help.” 
Miss Public: “I knew you would. Now first, I am curious 
why you say so little about the French and Russians 
in Spain and so much about the Italians and Germans.” 
Mrs. Press: (coughing): “Oh, er, ahem——.” 

Miss Public: (seeing her confusion) “I’m so sorry. I 
didn’t know it was a sensitive point.” 

Mrs. Public: (recovering) “I know you meant no of- 
fense.” (Rings bell. Servant appears). 

Mrs. Press: “Oswald, get me the files on the Germans, 
Italians and Moors in Spain.” 

Oswald: “Nothing on the Russians and French, Madam?” 
Mrs. Press: (frowning) “Do what you are told, Oswald.” 
Oswald: “Yes, madam.” (Oswald returns with folders). 
Mrs. Press: “Here, dear, is plenty for you to talk about.” 
Miss Public: “Thank you so much. Another thing. When 
the Rebel aviators bomb Madrid, they never seem to hit 
anybody but women and children. Don’t they ever bomb 
the soldiers?” 

Mrs. Press: (blushing): “Oh, er, well, it’s hard to say.” 
Miss Public: “Dear, I must be annoying you frightfully. 
Now just one more. A girl friend of mine told me the 
Mexican Government is actually forcing little children 
to become atheists. I denied it. I know you would have 
informed me if it were true.” 

Mrs. Press: “How long does your bridge last?” 

Miss Public: “I suppose from around nine to twelve.” 
Mrs. Press: “Fine. The Moors will keep you busy.” 
Miss Public (rising to go): “Really I cannot thank you 
sufficiently. I would hate to live in countries where news- 
papers color the news. Good-bye, dear Mrs. Press.” 
Mrs. Press: (keeping a poker face): “Good-bye, dear 
Miss Public.” :; THE PARADER 








